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Democracy Is Challenged 


WE ARE APPROACHING AN HOUR OF DECISION 
By FRANK KNOX, Secretary of the Navy 


Delivered at the Graduation Exercises of the Fifteenth Session and Retraining Course of the FBI National Police Academy 


Washington, D. C., October 5, 1940 


R. HOOVER, members of the graduating class of 

the National Police Academy and your friends: I 

come to this task well equipped because I belong 
to a related profession. One of the responsibilities of a 
conscientious newspaper publisher is to lend every possible 
assistance to law enforcement. 

I think that it may emphasize my interest in your task and 
something of my understanding of its difficulties when I 
recall to your mind that my first official act as the head of 
one of the great defense departments of the United States 
Government was to initiate a study in Europe of the fifth 
column activity, by two men of expert experience and skill, 
and the subsequent presentation of the whole problem of 
fifth column activities as it had affected the outcome in 
Europe for the edification of the newspaper readers through- 
out America. 

I want to congratulate you men of this class on the hour 
of your graduation. You could not have come upon the 
scene, skilled and trained enforcers of law, in a more preg- 
nant hour than the present. You have read, as I have, of a 
recent consummation of an international pact between three 
totalitarian powers in the world. They did not hesitate to 
say to us frankly that that open pact was aimed at the United 
States. 

Down in Boston, where I was born, or near Boston in the 
little town of Lexington, there is a boulder on a common— 
a common where some Minute Men, one hundred seventy 
years ago formed their lines to contest the passage of the 
troops of a tyrannous king. And on that boulder are en- 
graved words, to me as stirring a sentence as I ever read, 
which have particularly a significance for us right now. They 
are the words of the young commander of that thin line of 
less than one hundred men who opposed themselves to the 
organized troops of a foreign king, and his words were 
these: “Don’t fire unless fired upon. If they want a war, let 
it begin here.” 


America never has tamely submitted to intimidation, and 
the spirit of that young Minute Man commander on that 
green at Lexington in 1776 still breathes and finds expression 
in America. 

I think the Director did wisely in opening this meeting 
with prayer. I observe that it will be closed with prayer. 
I think we are wise to emphasize that this nation was born 
out of a love for religious and civic freedom. It will do 
us no harm to recall for a moment what our heritage is 
and how it was won and who won it. 

About 300 odd years ago there grew up in some of the 
countries of Europe a small group of men and women with 
whom the overwhelming prepossession was that they might 
worship God after the dictates of their own conscience, and 
next only to that, they desired that they might be rulers of 
their own destinies. So was born a desire for religious free- 
dom and a desire to create somewhere a land that would be 
dominated by the principle of the consent of the governed. 
And so these few scattered groups embarked in frail sailing 
vessels and started a journey across an uncharted ocean 
to an unknown land peopled by savages, pursuing the ideal 
of religious and civic freedom. I haven’t time to recite their 
hardships, but out of that meager group who sailed for 
America in order to enjoy religious and civic freedom came 
the greatest democracy that the world has ever known. 

And now that democracy is challenged. The principles 
those men crossed the ocean for, and for which they wrought 
out of the wilderness a home, where all the oppressed of the 
world could come and enjoy freedom with them—all those 
principles are under challenge. I am guilty of no exaggera- 
tion, my friends, when I say to you that we are living through 
today some of the most pregnant hours in all human history. 
We are approaching an hour of decision, a time of testing, 
and as we approach that test, God knows whether it will be 
a test on the field of battle or a test of wills. 

May I emphasize that these hideous, barbarous forces 
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against which we contend, have their virtues that we might 
well emulate. One of the chief of _aese is devotion to the 
state. That conspicuously characterizes the men and women 
of these totalitarian states. They are quite capable, as they 
have demonstrated, of sacrifice, even the ultimate sacrifice 
of life, for their country. They have trained themselves to 
be hard, to endure, to suffer. Now these qualities which 
characterize the battalions of totalitarianism must char- 
acterize also the battalions of liberty. 

And you men, out of the forefront, the advance guard of 
protection for these things that we love, you must in your- 
selves, by your devotion and by your willingness to sacrifice, 
and by your mode of life which hardens you to face diffi- 
culties without flinching, help us to bring America back, as 
we must, to the spirit that followed Israel Putnam on Bunker 
Hill, which followed Meade at Gettysburg, which went with 
Pershing into the Argonne, and which must characterize us 
now if we are to save these things we prize and cherish. I 
can’t over-emphasize, as I have said, the importance of your 
contribution in this hour of crisis. 

I don’t know whether any man can correctly assess the re- 
sponsibility which subversive activities should be given in the 
destruction of a dozen governments in Europe. But we do 
know this: that it has had a profound and important effect. 
And in a nation such as ours, made up of men of every blood 


stream, the danger of that sort of activity undermining our 
military power is tremendous. As your Chief has wisely said, 
it is not to be met by hysteria. It must be met in a cool, calm 
and courageous way which doesn’t hesitate to punish those 
who are guilty of acts of treachery, and which successfully 
isolates and puts away where they can do no harm those 
secret forces within our own borders that would try to 
destroy us. 

The Army and the Navy, if challenge comes, which must 
be met, will meet it on the battlefield and on the high seas. 
Their part in our defense is critical. Those men on the 
high seas will depend on us here at home to see that they are 
supported with every possible means of successful attack. The 
boy who goes beneath the surface in a submarine, the young- 
ster who is a part of the crew of the destroyer, the courageous 
sailor who is part of the turret crew of a battleship, all de- 
pend on us here. We have tried to provide them with the 
weapons to make victory possible. And upon you men, men 
like you all over America, the safety of that line of supply 
must rest. The Army will acquit itself, as it always has, 
bravely. The Navy will pursue its mission on the high seas 
with courage. It is your task, and it is equally as important 
as theirs, to see that no one stabs them in the back while 
they are thus engaged. 


Religion and the Philosophy of Education 


INTERPRETIVE FORCES IN HUMAN LIFE 


By F. ERNEST JOHNSON, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Delivered at the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, held in New York, September 11, 1940. This is one of 
a Series of Talks on the Same Subject Published by the Conference 


between religion and education as broad cultural con- 

cepts and to consider the implications of that rela- 
tionship in terms of educational philosophy and policy. It 
is necessary first, therefore, to explain the term “cultural 
concept” as I shall use it with reference to religion and to 
education. 

The word culture is, of course, used in a variety of ways. 
We speak of Western culture, American culture, New Eng- 
land culture, the culture of the South; we even speak of 
culture as “pluralistic,” implying that the culture of a single 
community is not a unitary thing, but rather that different 
groups have different cultures. Thus we speak of Christian 
culture or Jewish culture. Again the word is used by some 
as more or less synonymous with civilization, and by others 
as distinguished from civilization just as the spirit of a 
people or an age is distinguished from its tools and devices. 
In the present discussion, which is intended to have practical 
relevance to American life, the word is given its most in- 
clusive connotation. At the risk of seeming to evade the task 
of definition—should anyone suppose this to be incumbent 
upon anyone undertaking such a discussion—I will say that 
I mean by our culture whatever is indicated by the familiar 
phrase, the “American way of life.” That the phrase has 
meaning is attested by the fact that our people so generally 
have recourse to it in order to designate something belonging 
to us as a nation, something which it is very important to 
preserve. 

It should go without saying that this phrase, “American 
way of life,” is of variable content. It tends to define itself 
with reference to its own vicissitudes, and especially to what 
at any time it finds itself opposed to. As Spinoza said, 


T* purpose of this paper is to examine the relation 


“omnis definitio est negatio.” At the present moment, Amer- 
icans are inclined to define their culture with particular 
reference to what threatens it most, and what they therefore 
are most eager to negate; hence they identify their culture in 
considerable degree with that of the democratic nations of 
the West. This tendency, which frustrates all attempts at 
precise definition, nevertheless does not render the concept 
of an “American way” any less valid, for preoccupation on 
the part of a nation with the maintenance of a cultural tra- 
dition is a self-attesting characteristic of nationhood. How- 
ever broadly or narrowly the culture complex may be con- 
ceived at any particular time, it remains as a social control 
and operates selectively in the choice between alternative 
policies. In other words, the general character of any ac- 
tivity and the fate of any group interest will depend ulti- 
mately on the relationship it bears to the culture as a whole. 

It is for this reason that public education has been the 
subject of so much controversy in recent years as to whether 
it must be essentially conservative or may be a force in social 
reconstruction. Are the schools an instrumentality for “trans- 
mission” only or have they the functions of social criticism? 
Or, as some one has put it, does public education pass om 
the culture, or pass on the culture? The answer is, I think, 
that it does both. For the identification of education with 
the culture, which is inescapable in a durable society, neces- 
sarily includes not only the more static but the more dynamic 
aspects of the culture and, in particular, the disposition 
toward self-criticism which a relatively dynamic culture must 
possess in high degree. Thus our schools are on the one 
hand rooted in the culture, and on the other hand a selective 
instrumentality in the process of cultural change. Indeed, 
they are, except in times of abnormal social stress, a major 
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factor in giving direction to cultural change. For in the 
nature of the case they tend to standardize value attitudes— 
the appraisal of the old and the new—for a whole generation 
at a time. We depend on our schools to condition each new 
generation with respect to responsibilities of citizenship, the 
worth of democratic ideals, and a manner of life that is so- 
cially acceptable. Not only so, but we expect the schools to 
initiate our children into the exercise of responsibility, the 
practice of democracy, and the living of that good life for 
which, we insist, America stands. 

All this means that not only is education bound to the 
culture, but the culture is bound up with education; and, 
in a society which educates its children chiefly at public 
expense and under public control, the culture is bound up 
with public education. This is not to assign exclusively to 
the State the right to educate. Our basic law gives the State 
no exclusive educational functions except the determination 
and enforcement of minimum requirements. The parent 
remains the arbiter as to what kind of school—public or 
private, ecclesiastical or secular—his child shall attend. But 
in practice the acceptance of responsibility on the part of the 
State for educating “all the children of all the people” means 
that the vast majority of the young will go to the public 
schools. Private and parochial schools render fundamental 
services in experiment and demonstration, and in enabling 
any group that can support a school to explore and propa- 
gate its own philosophy of education and of life. They 
implement the ideal of “cultural pluralism” by fostering 
diversity within a unified society. But what the basic quali- 
ties of the culture are to be in the next generation is deter- 
mined in the first instance by the public schools. I say “in 
the first instance’ because in'a democracy the schools no 
more than the government can be totalitarian. The func- 
tions of home and Church cannot be absorbed by the 
schools. But the fact is that they can be in large part nulli- 
fied by the schools if there is no continuity between the 
functions of these three types of institution. There must be 
a basic cultural unity, albeit a unity that admits of diversity ; 
otherwise the differentiation of function will make for cul- 
tural disintegration within the nation as a whole. 

What has been said thus far was intended to indicate the 
dependence of the national culture on public education. It 
may be summed up by saying that in a democracy the edu- 
cational system is the chief repository of cultural values and 
the most important single instrumentality for modifying ex- 
isting culture patterns. We have now to consider the place 
of religion in the culture. And at this point I wish to lay 
down two fundamental propositions. First, that from the 
earliest times until the modern era man’s religion has been 
inseparable from his daily affairs and related to every phase 
of his life, and that our age has made a sharp break with the 
past in this respect. Secondly, that this secularization has 
occurred during the period that has witnessed the great effort 
in the West to build democratic states—one of the great 
anomalies of history, because democracy depends for its 
validity and permanence upon the sanctions of religion. 

The first of these propositions might perhaps go without 
the offering of evidence. But the force of it is often missed 
because we ourselves are so drenched in secularism that we 
cannot imaginatively reconstruct the past. Consider what all 
the students of primitive culture have to say about the extent 
to which religious ideas and moods were bound up with 
crucial social situations and elemental social concerns. Con- 
sider also how intimately fused in the life of the ancient 
Egyptians, the ancient Hebrews and the ancient Greeks 
were religious and political ideas and customs, how utterly 
lacking among them was anything corresponding to our 
separation of Church and State. Recall how the unity of 


religion and politics in the Roman Empire led to the perse- 
cution of Christianity because the non-participation of Chris- 
tians in the worship of the gods was regarded as a threat to 
the public weal. Imagine how alien to the medieval mind 
would be the modern notion that religion is a private affair, 
unrelated to the public life. The idea of a secular society is 
a modern creation. 

The point here, of course, is not that there is anything 
wrong in the existing separation of Church and State in 
America. The fragmentation of American religious life has 
rendered this inevitable. It is probably safe to say that only a 
return to a condition of religious homogeneity—which has 
never been remotely approached in America—could make 
possible a fusion of Church and State. Rather, the point is 
that in accommodating ourselves to the fact of religious 
heterogeneity, we have abandoned the principle that men 
must seek an ultimate spiritual sanction for even their most 
“secular” acts. To be sure, we still give lip service to a 
theocratic ideal. We open the sessions of our legislatures 
with prayers. We have our Thanksgiving proclamations. 
Men who run for high office are considered to have a higher 
availability if they are men of religious faith. Probably the 
majority of Americans would be alienated by any declaration 
in high places that the ultimate rule of human conduct is 
not the will of God. I am not suggesting that this is hypo- 
critical. On the contrary, I think it is very real. But it is 
illustrative of a tragic split in our culture which causes men 
to cling with a spiritual nostalgia to ideal sanctions which 
have ceased to have any adequate implementation in human 
affairs. 

In order to see the extent and significance of this modern 
secularism in sharper relief let us refer to the characteriza- 
tion of the Middle Ages given by Etienne Gilson at the 
Harvard Tercentenary. “Some historians,” he said, “have 
attempted to describe mediaeval Europe as endowed with a 
political unity of its own. It is partly true, and partly an 
illusion. In a way the Holy Roman Empire always re- 
mained a more or less abstract myth; it was a dream that 
never came fully true, except, perhaps, much later, in the 
books of its historians. In the same way, it would be just 
as correct to say that even mediaeval Christendom never 
quite succeeded in becoming a concrete and tangible reality. 
Christendom, that is to say, a universal society of all Chris- 
tians, tied together, even in the temporal order, by the bonds 
of their common faith and common charity; men thinking, 
feeling, and behaving as true Christians should do, loving 
and helping each other as true children of the same Father 
who is in heaven—all those magnificent virtues were perhaps 
not much more common in mediaeval societies than they are 
now. The main difference between our mediaeval ancestors 
and ourselves does not lie there, it rather rests with their 
belief in the absolute value of those virtues. The best among 
them were fully convinced that there was an order of abso- 
lute religious truth, of absolute ethical goodness, of absolute 
political and social justice, to which differences had to submit 
and by which they had to be judged. In other words, besides 
being members of various political and racial groups, those 
men felt themselves both members of the same Church and 
fellow citizens in a temporal community whose frontiers were 
the same as those of Christian faith itself. Irrespective of 
their various countries, two Christians were always able to 
meet on the same metaphysical and moral grounds, with the 
result that no national considerations could ever be allowed 
to interfere with such questions. Religious life being the 
same for all, there was no reason why John of Salisbury 
should not have been appointed as a bishop of Chartres; and 
why indeed should French people have been appointed as 
professors at the University of Paris, since better men 
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coming from foreign countries were at hand? They were not 
asked by the University to teach what was French, but what 
was true. Thus did it come to pass that, viewing themselves 
as members of the same spiritual family, using a common 
language to import to others the same fundamental truth, 
those mediaeval scholars succeeded in living and working 
together for about three centuries, and so long as they did, 
there was in the world, together with a vivid feeling for 
the universal character of truth, some sort at least of Occi- 
dental unity.” 

This, of course, was written by a Thomist scholar, but 
the essentials of the picture he has drawn are recognized by 
non-Catholic writers of widely different interests. 

The breakdown of the mediaeval synthesis of temporal and 
spiritual, sacred and secular, may well be regarded as the 
most significant fact of modern history. It is reflected in the 
a-religious if not the anti-religious orientation of our schools 
and institutions of higher learning; in the contemporary dis- 
regard of the classics and the complacent unconcern for his- 
torical perspective and the time dimension in human life; 
in the mechanistic assumptions of modern science; in the 
fundamental irreverence of the modern mood. Santayana 
defines piety as a “reverent attachment to the sources of one’s 
being and a steadying of one’s life by that attachment.” The 
conspicuous absence of this quality in contemporary life is 
perhaps as good a key as any to what has happened to the 
modern world. 

The effect of this spiritual revolution upon business and 
economic life generally is one of the gravest aspects of the 
phenomenon we are considering—a phenomenon which I 
call the secularization of the mind. For however completely 
one may reject the classical theory of the “economic man” 
on the one hand and the Marxian doctrine of economic 
determinism on the other, the crucial importance of eco- 
nomic relationships may not be disregarded without doing 
gross violence to history. The passing of mediaeval sanc- 
tions in the realm of business and industry has been well 
characterized by Canon Lilley, in contrasting the 15th with 
the 13th century. He says that while “in a simpler state 
of industrial life the Church had been able to assess directly 
the conditions which governed the application of justice in 
secular life and to legislate directly about those conditions, 
she found that, with the growing complexity of the life of 
secular business, the conditions which determined the appli- 
cation of strict justice became more elusive and obscure. She 
could indeed, and did consistently proclaim the traditional 
principles of Christian ethics in these matters, as, for in- 
stance, the condemnation of usury or the definition of the 
elements which constituted the real value of commodities. 
But these principles had no longer their old immediacy of 
application. The yard-measure of the traditional Christian 
ethic was fast becoming an abstraction for this concrete 
world where industry depended from day to day upon the 
possibility of borrowing and where market-price too fre- 
quently failed to coincide with even the most liberal inter- 
pretation of the just price. In short, industry and commerce, 
in extending the range and complexity of their operations had 
unconsciously developed an autonomy of their own. All that 
the spiritual authority could do was to accept that autonomy 
and to humanize or Christianize it in the widest measure of 
its power.” 

I regard the word “autonomy” as the key word in this 
passage. Secularization is precisely the yielding of autonomy 
to the several departments of life so that they become inde- 
pendent of any inclusive spiritual sanction. It is a fragmen- 
tizing of life, a negation of spiritual unity. 

Now, a Protestant writer would be less than candid if he 
did not admit that the Reformation played a considerable 


part in this fragmentizing process. One need not accept— 
probably should not—the extreme thesis of Max Weber con- 
cerning the responsibility of the Protestant Reformation for 
the rise of capitalism in order to recognize that Protestant 
doctrines were in considerable measure congenial to cap- 
italist ideology; nor the fact that the Calvanistic form of 
Protestantism helped to defeat its own theocratic aims by 
contributing to the development of a secular autonomy in 
economic life—just as Lutheran Protestantism helped to 
defeat its own intention by supporting the autonomous po- 
litical State. There would be no point, perhaps, in dwelling 
on these facts were it not that the Protestant communions, 
constituting a plurality of the population in America, must 
accept the major responsibility for restoring religion to its 
true place in the culture. I hasten to add that I am not 
suggesting sectarian pressure. What I have in mind is the 
reverse of that, as will later appear. 

If what has been described were merely a trend occa- 
sioned by a shift of interest from religious to secular sanc- 
tions one might be content—might have to be content—with 
recording the melancholy fact. But what has happened in 
this secularizing process has a tragic quality, in the authentic 
sense of that word. For it is of the nature of man as a 
personal spirit to seek ever to unify his world on a level of 
interest and action that seems to him worthy. His life 
therefore, lived in a world of autonomous fragments, holds 
an inner contradiction, a frustration, that is of the essence 
of tragedy. Competent observers attribute the rise of totali- 
tarianism in large part to this spiritual strangulation on the 
part of entire populations. Our own people are experiencing 
in increasing measure the same distress of soul. True, I have 
used the word “complacent” to describe the secular mood, 
but there is a contradiction in that complacency. Mr. Will 
Durant has well characterized what one may call—para- 
phrasing Mr. R. H. Tawney—the sickness of a secularist 
society. “Ever since Copernicus,” says Mr. Durant, “West- 
ern man has been struggling to reconceive deity in terms 
worthy of the universe that Copernicus revealed. It is an 
epochal task, laid upon man only every two or three thou- 
sand years; in the light of its burden we may understand 
and forgive the disorder of the modern soul. Generations 
must pass before the transition will be complete, before man 
will live again, as in the thirteenth century, on some steady 
level of conduct and belief.” 

Now for the second proposition. I have said that this 
secularizing process has gone on concomitantly with the 
effort to establish and perfect democracy. This is shown 
most dramatically, of course, in French history. But it is 
true essentially of British history, in spite of the continuance 
of an eccelesiastical establishment. The dominance of a sec- 
ular outlook in England is strikingly illustrated in the fol- 
lowing characterization of the English educational system in 
a recent editorial in the London Times. “In every other 
subject the educational authority rightly demands a high 
standard of competence from its teachers. But if those who 
give religious instruction have had no training for the 
work, or if a head teacher is openly antagonistic to Chris- 
tianity, the state regards such matters as outside its pur- 
view, and does not interfere. .. . Again and again the 
odious fallacy recurs that education is one thing and re- 
ligious instruction quite another.” 

In America the shift in education from a religious to a 
secular basis was so complete that a historian’s account of 
the aims of education in the Colonial period has today an 
almost weird sound. Says Cubberly: “The most prominent 
characteristic of all the early colonial schooling was the 
predominance of the religious purpose in instruction. One 
learned to read chiefly to be able to read the Catechism 
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and the Bible, and to know the will of the Heavenly 
Father. There was scarcely any other purpose in the main- 
tenance of elementary schools.” The contrast between this 
and the contemporary scene needs no comment. The secu- 
larizing process was actually regarded as all of a piece with 
the development of democracy. The Civil War was fought, 
as Lincoln said, to test the enduring power of a nation 
“dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 
Yet the years following that war were marked by a vigorous 
growth of American capitalism in accord with the principle 
of secular autonomy which we have been considering. 

Now, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the de- 
velopment of American democracy has been an aspect of 
the growth of a political economy which stressed free enter- 
prise, the priority of individual rights and the superiority of 
individual initiative. In other words, if we accept the cele- 
brated slogan of the French Revolution as definitive of the 
democratic ideal, we must recognize that our democracy has 
thus far expressed itself chiefly in terms of liberty—an ex- 
pansive, assertive, essentially individualistic concept, and but 
meagerly in terms of equality a restrictive, disciplinary, social 
and ethical concept. We rightly stress, in contrasting Amer- 
ica with totalitarian nations, the absence of the grievous 
restraints from which they suffer. But we slur over the 
tragic inequities in our social and economic system—the 
devastated areas in our national life. This failing is docu- 
mented in the current efforts on the part of representatives 
of vested interests to convince us that the future of democ- 
racy is bound up with the preservation of the “enterprise 
order.” The point here is not how true or false that asser- 
tion may ultimately turn out to be, but rather that this kind 
of defence of democracy is quite in line with its history in 
America as one phase of politico-economic liberalism, and 
rests on no real understanding of democracy as a spiritual 
principle. I submit that to link the ideal of democracy as 
an “American way of life” to anything so uncertain, so 
changing, as the laissez faire theory of economic enterprise 
is to give democracy a very precarious status. “ihe only 
secure support for democracy must be found in a synthesis 
of the individualistic, assertive principle of liberty with the 
disciplinary, ethical principle of equality—a synthesis ex- 
pressed in the third term of the democratic triad, fraternity. 
And fraternity will never realize itself in human life except 
as man is seen as a being who transcends his existential form 
—is seen under the aspect of eternity as a child of God. In 
the final analysis our secular culture can give no adequate 
support to the democratic ideal. Only a noble humanism 
which sees beyond the existential creature that is “mere” 
man to the divine image that is essential man—only such a 
philosophy can give democracy a sure and permanent support. 

I have tried to indicate, first that our culture is bound up 
with the quality of our public education; secondly that the 
secular character of our culture—the absence of a religious 
orientation in our common life—gives it a tendency toward 
disintegration, and particularly that it gives no enduring 
support for what we call the democratic way of life. I am 
now ready to offer my principal proposition, that the divorce- 
ment between religion and education is the most basic defect 
in American life, the correction of which may be reasonably 
expected to do more than anything else to overcome the 
sickness of a secularist society. 

I do not believe that the separation of Church and State 
is necessarily involved in this issue. Sectarian religious teach- 
ing is banned in our schools and I think it should be. I 
do not believe that those who shaped our public school policy 
in America were bent on cutting off the religious roots of 
education as it developed in Post-Reformation Europe and 
became a part of our cultural inheritance. The urgent 


necessity to preserve the schools from sectarian strife was 
ample justification for eliminating divisive religious teaching. 
I believe that the American people as a whole are dissatisfied 
with the results of an educational system which does not 
consistently foster a mood of reverence, does not accept 
responsibility for making boys and girls familiar with our 
major classic, the English Bible, does not teach the sig- 
nificance in human history of that most elemental of all 
man’s group activities, which we call worship; that they 
are dissatisfied with a system that undertakes, quite properly, 
to make the educative process continuous with the life of the 
community—and therefore puts into the curriculum in- 
dustry, labor, civics, art, social welfare and the like—and 
then halts this process abruptly at the church door. All this 
is anomalous, not to say absurd, in a country in which, in 
spite of the secular pattern of its life, people place a high 
value upon religious faith. Evidence of the dissatisfaction 
of which I speak is seen in the many proposals, some of 
them ill-considered, to restore religious teaching in the schools 
or in connection with the public school system. Failure to 
deal with the basic problem—the orientation of public edu- 
cation as a whole—is bound to lead to sporadic and hap- 
hazard attempts dominated by sectarian preconceptions. 

I have said that Protestant Christianity must bear the 
heaviest responsibility for the needed change in educational 
policy. In very large part Protestant indifference to the 
secularizing process—which logically the sons of the Refor- 
mation should have resolutely opposed—has been due to 
hostility toward the parochial school idea and suspicion of 
Catholic intention with reference to the public schools. The 
result has been that the schools have grown increasingly 
secular and Catholic citizens sincerely convinced that edu- 
cation must have a religious foundation have had to con- 
tribute to the support of two school systems, while Protes- 
tants are coming belatedly to see that a secularized educa- 
tion means an increasingly secular culture—in a word that 
the Catholic philosophy of education as resting upon religious 
assumptions is fundamentally sound. The secularist policy 
is one for which a dominantly Protestant religious com- 
munity is responsible. 

Yet haunting fear remains. No salutary change can be 
effected unless all groups are satisfied that the intention is 
not to traverse the boundary between Church and State by 
making the public schools instrumentalities of sectarian teach- 
ing, or to impose on the schools some form of ecclesiastical 
control. An interfaith comity must be realized in com- 
munities of mixed religious population—not for the purpose 
of telling the schools how or what to teach, but in order to 
remove the suspicion and fear which now effectually prevent 
educators from correcting an evident defect in a system that 
professes fidelity to the entire cultural tradition. The nu- 
merically dominant group must convincingly renounce all 
intention to use the schools for sectarian purposes. The 
smallest of the three major faith groups, the Jewish com- 
munity, has a major claim to such assurance. The history 
of the Jews gives abundant support for the position I have 
tried to defend, but the weight of this history is offset by 
the burden of fear, entailed by centuries of injustice pa- 
tiently suffered, that a Gentile majority will destroy the 
religious liberty of the Jews. This fear is understandable 
and must be respected. There can be no solution of the prob- 
lem created by secularism in education which does not offer 
full and complete protection to every person from the im- 
position of a sectarian creed. 

Admittedly the difficulties are great, much too great to 
warrant the effort unless concern over the existing situation 
is greater than reluctance to undertake something that is 
not easy. Much of the difficulty, however, will disappear if 
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if and when we apply in the field of religion the modern con- 
cept of teaching as something other than purveying doctrines. 
Doctrinal teaching is the prerogative of organized groups— 
churches, political parties, and societies of various types. But 
in general education, indoctrination must be limited to broad 
and basic assumptions which have their support in the cul- 
ture as 2 whole. When we teach economics or political sci- 
ence in public institutions we do not—or should not—in- 
doctrinate in the interest of any of the rival systems or 
parties. Rather, we bring students face to face with the 
facts, forces and human concerns that are revealed in an 
analysis of the culture. It is for the inclusion of religion in 
education on this basis for which I am contending. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that what is here urged is 
in no sense a transfer of the responsibility of church and 
synagogue to the school. It is no substitute for what is being 
attempted under the name of weekday religious education as 
a project of the churches. Their functions remain distinct 
from those of the common schools of all the people. Their 


influence will be greatly enhanced when public education has 
laid a foundation in knowledge, interest, outlook and mood 
upon which organized religion can build in its own chosen 
way. 

Religion and education are alike integrative forces in 
human life. They cannot be divorced without disaster to 
both. Public education in America should be informed with 
the faith of the Hebrew-Christian tradition to which our 
culture owes so much. We cannot conduct our major edu- 
cational enterprise without a religious orientation and expect 
that what is regarded as a marginal interest can be rehabili- 
tated by specifically religious agencies after the dominant 
pattern of life has been set. Secularization has been ac- 
complished in the mistaken belief that it meant “religious 
liberty.” That great ideal has been largely nullified by this 
negative interpretation. To the Fathers it meant liberty in 
religion, not immunity from it. There can be no religious 
liberty if the basic faith of our people is destroyed by the 
“acids of modernity” in a secularist society. 


Today’s Balance of Forces in the Far East 


THE WAY TO GET OUT OF A HOLE IS TO WIDEN IT 


By FREDERICK V. FIELD, Secretary, the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations 
Delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, June 24, 1940 


() NE of the important justifications for the Institutes 


of Public Affairs which have been held in these de- 

lightful surroundings for a number of years has 
been the role such gatherings play in making democracy 
work. For the public to exercise its democratic function suc- 
cessfully it must understand the complicated public issues 
which face them and it must learn how to act upon that 
understanding. 

The understanding of public issues has always been im- 
portant in this country: today it is more than important, it 
is mandatory. Otherwise the rapid course of events will 
impell us into unwelcome situations simply because we have 
not known how to control or direct the intermediate prob- 
lems daily confronting our country. 

You may recall a philosophic dispute which has engaged 
a good deal of attention in China’s history. At a time when 
it had been in the interest of the ruling groups in China 
to freeze a social-political set-up which operated to their 
advantage, Confucius had preached that understanding was 
easy, action difficult. This implied that attention should be 
concentrated on problems of conduct in a social and political 
setting which itself should go unquestioned. The problem 
as he defined it was how to live within a given political 
framework that presented no problems. 

Centuries later, under wholly different circumstances, Sun 
Yat-Sen reversed the Confucian logic by teaching that un- 
derstanding was difficult, action easy. He believed that in 
the modern revolutionary era any one would know what 
to do if they could only be made to understand the problems 
of government and economy which were impeding their 
modern development. 

A third distinguished Chinese intellectual posed the prob- 
lem as it actually confronts us today. Dr. Hu Shih, the 
present Chinese Ambassador to this country, argued that 
both understanding and action were difficult. None of us 
who has participated in the efforts of this and other insti- 
tutes to clarify the problems and policies of democracy can 
fail to appreciate the force of Dr. Hu’s teaching. In our 
sessions today, for instance, we can rest neither on an an- 


alysis of the Sino-Japanese War as it affects American in- 
terests without carrying our conclusions to political actions, 
nor can we advocate policies of appeasement to Japan or 
of aid for China without having the most thorough possible 
understanding of the conditions from which and upon 
which policies operate. 


THE ForGoTTEN WAR 


I shall attempt to give a brief survey of where the Sino- 
Japanese War stands at present and what appear to be the 
principal trends in the influences on the war arising from the 
policies of the foreign powers. 

First of all let us remind ourselves that we are dealing 
with the forgotten war. It is the war which our news- 
papers have forgotten; it is the war which the Red Cross 
has not only forgotten but has never bothered to recognize; 
I suspect it is the war the great consequences of which our 
government is also in the process of forgetting. 

The number of military and civilian casualties of this 
three-year, large-scale war approximate the total casualties of 
the first World War. The number of troops actively en- 
gaged is only now being paralleled in Europe. The gigantic 
civilian evacuations and migrations from Belgium and north- 
east France certainly have not equalled the population move- 
ments that have taken place in China under similarly tragic 
consequences. Nor, unless we deliberately choose to make 
it so, does the European war offer greater dangers of Amer- 
ican involvement than does Japanese aggression. Indications, 
however, are that our government is deliberately making 
that choice. 

The material and political consequences of the European 
war do affect us more directly and forcefully if we choose 
to ignore the connection between Japan’s unchecked ag- 
gression since 1931 and the German-Italian aggressions 
which prepared the way for the present stage of total war 
in Europe. But if with greater accuracy we see the con- 
nection between, on the one hand, aggression throughout 
the world and, on the other hand, the weakness of the de- 
mocracies throughout the decade, we may appreciate that 
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the European war is in large measure the consequence of 
what was permitted to occur in the Far East from 1931 
to 1939. 


THE STALEMATE BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN 


The war between China and Japan is at a virtual stale- 
mate and it has been in that stage for more than a year and 
a half. Stalemated first on the military front, in the sense 
that no way could be found to destroy the Chinese armies 
as distinguished from simply pushing them around, the 
Japanese put great emphasis on winning by economic meas- 
ures. In this field neither their efforts to ruin Chinese cur- 
rency while establishing their own, nor to exploit the agri- 
cultural and mineral resources of the areas supposedly oc- 
cupied, nor to develop an internal market in China for their 
own manufactures have been sufficiently successful to break 
Chinese resistance. The political front was then given 
major attention in order to split the unity of Chinese re- 
sistance. This took the form of trying, on the one hand, 
to scare elements away from Chungking by either wholly 
faked or greatly exaggerated stories about the Chinese Com- 
munists or about the activities and intentions of the Soviet 
Union, and trying, on the other hand, to attract the more 
conservative Chinese elements into the camp of the puppet 
regimes. On this front, too, the Japanese have not been 
sufficiently successful to lead observers to discover any serious 
weakening of China’s political unity. 

We thus have a situation of stalemate which is well 
described in the following formulation. The situation con- 
sists of the concurrence of three sets of factors which, as 
long as they prevail, leave the Far Eastern War at a stale- 
mate. “These factors are: First, with regard to Japan, 
strong armies in the field, an undefeated navy, an economy 
which, though hard pressed, has not reached the stage of 
bankruptcy, and a government committed to the avowed 
purpose of establishing the “New Order in Asia;” second, 
with regard to China, large reserves of regular troops able 
to take the field against the Japanese invader, organized 
guerrilla and partisan forces, access to at least some out- 
side aid, and an unbroken will to independence united under 
Chiang-Kai-Shek; and, third, other powers which are not 
willing or not able to intervene actively. While these three 
sets of factors exist in their present equilibrium no progress 
in the Far Eastern situation can be expected. 

Now it is the view of most observers of the Sino-Japanese 
War that the stalemate is not likely to be broken by the 
efforts of either China or Japan unless there occurs a change 
in the external situation which could weaken one and 
strengthen the other. Japan cannot by itself smash Chinese 
resistance, and China by itself cannot expel the invading 
forces. Our examination of the balance of forces must, con- 
sequently, be directed very largely to the trends in the 
policies of those foreign powers whose influence may still be 
brought to bear, either positively or negatively, on the out- 
come of the war. 

In surveying briefly the current position of the major 
foreign powers, we must bear clearly in mind that the area 
of their maneuverability has been seriously narrowed by the 
predicament in which they find themselves. Policies can 
no longer be freely chosen, they are forced on nations. Good 
intentions no longer, necessarily, imply ability to carry them 
out. The Allies’ ability to curb Hitlerism was one thing 
when the German army occupied the Rhineland; it was 
another thing at the time of Munich; today it may have 
passed beyond possibility. Similarly, the stopping of Japan- 
ese aggression or the encouragement of China’s modern 
development was one kind of a problem in the fall of 1931; 
by the time Manchuria and large parts of North China had 
been added to the aggressor’s war base. it was a different 


problem in the summer of 1937; and with the Allies and 
our own preoccupation in the European war, which have 
jointly permitted, if not encouraged, to develop, the Far 
Eastern problem presents entirely new difficulties. 

Perhaps I am right in believing that we now generally 
concede that during the last ten and twenty years, we have 
mortgaged our own future—what is now the present—by 
refusing to pursue constructive world policies at the time 
when they could be pursued. If we do so agree, it is im- 
portant to remember that what we decide to do or not to 
do today has the same relation to another future—except 
that if we have been inexorably involved in world affairs 
during the last two decades, we shall be doubly so in the next 
two. 

Another consideration I wish to suggest is that we now 
have no safe alternative, that is to say, that there is no 
course we can pursue which avoids all the dangers. The 
new element in the situation—whether in relations to the 
Far East or to Europe—is that policies which would prob- 
ably have been carried out successfully well “short of war,” 
now in all likelihood lead to at least a measure of war. 
The risk of war as a result of any policy—whether it be a 
form of isolation or a form of intervention—has greatly 
increased. But, at the same time, the urgent need of taking 
risks for constructive ends has become more pressing. 

With these considerations in mind—the narrowing down 
of one maneuverability and the necessity of choosing from 
among alternative risks—let us see in what way the Far 
Eastern staleniate may be broken. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


Great Britain and France, which a few years ago com- 
manded great power of initiative in the Far East—though 
it had for some time failed to exercise that power—have 
now been forced into a position where their Far Eastern 
policy is governed wholly by the war in Europe. The ap- 
plication of their European predicament to the Far East 
is to play for the continued friendship of China while re- 
gaining the friendship of Japan; its purpose is to be in a 
position to move in either direction the European war dic- 
tates. It is true that for the past year or so the evidence 
of Great Britain and France’s appeasement of Japan has been 
more conspicuous than the evidence of the aid to China. 
Certain episodes have led some observers to think that a 
Munich arrangement with Japan was already well advanced. 
The first time the French railway from Indo-China into 
Yunan was bombed by Japanese, for instance, the French 
government issued a vigorous protest. The second time it 
was bombed, late last fall, M. Daladier practically apologized 
for having French railway tracks in the way of Japanese 
bombs. Similarly, Ambassador Craigie’s speech in Tokyo, 
in which he joyfully pointed to the parallelism between 
British and Japanese methods and purposes, was such an 
extravagantly pro-Japanese, pro-aggression statement as to 
make one wonder whether the Far Eastern Munich was not 
an accomplished fact. 

A sober view of the matter, however, leads me to believe 
that while the way has been prepared for appeasement of 
Japan, the Far Eastern Munich has not yet come off and 
may be altogether avoided. Whether or not it does come 
off depends largely on the policies of two other countries, 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 


THe U.S.S.R. 


The central theme of the policy of the Soviet Union can, 
it seems to me, be variously described. It is to keep out 
of war; it is to prevent its own encirclement by powerful 
and unfriendly countries; it is to prevent the Far Eastern 
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and European wars from becoming physically linked. These 
are all ways of expressing the same policy of present and 
future military non-involvement in war. 

In the Far East, a Japan which effectively dominated 
the whole of Eastern Asia with its extensive resources for 
making war would constitute a real danger to the Soviet 
Union. Conversely, the most certain long-term safeguard of 
the Soviet Union in the East would be an independent and 
democratic China. There apparently being a more direct 
relation between the Soviet understanding of a situation and 
their taking action in conformity with that understanding 
than in the case of the democratic countries, it is not sur- 
prising that Russian Far Eastern policy has been simply 
to aid China and to obstruct Japan. The aid to China has 
consisted in credits, materials of war, dispatch of a certain 
number of technical advisers, and constant diplomatic sup- 
port. There is no evidence that this support has been di- 
verted to aid Chinese communists against the Kuomintang. 
The obstruction of Japan has consisted of a sharp curtail- 
ment of all categories of trade, a legalistic position in the 
fisheries and Sakhalien questions, and a timing of vigorous 
military responses to repeated Japanese border violations 
in order to be of maximum aid to China. 

Some months ago, you will recall that there was a lot of 
talk about a Soviet-Japanese rapprochement. Lately no such 
talk has been heard, but it is still pertinent to ask what pos- 
sibility there is of a Japanese-Russian deal. If we accept as 
a promise of Soviet policy its desires to avoid encirclement, 
an answer can be made to that question. What would con- 
stitute the Far Eastern end of such encirclement? It would 
be a Japanese victory in China or over a broader area of 
eastern Asia. Our analysis has shown that such a victory 
is not likely to be won by Japan alone, but that it might 
be won by a Japan appeased by Great Britain, France, or 
the United States. Whether one of the objects of such ap- 
peasement were the encirclement of the Soviet Union, and 
it probably would be, would not matter for a powerful, 
militarist Japan would have been aided in establishing a great 
continental base bordering the Soviet Union. It is under 
such possible circumstances an imminent Far Eastern 
Munich, and in my view only under such circumstances, 
that the Soviet Union might offer a comprehensive deal 
to Japan. And in view of the Soviet Union’s ability to out- 
bid the other foreign powers in the nature of their offer, 
there would be every likelihood of Japan’s accepting. 

This situation is not, to my mind, likely to occur, and it is 
because its possibility has been recording that we have heard 
less and less of it. It is not likely to occur because Great 
Britain and France have far more need of appeasing the 
Soviet Union than they have of antagonizing it yet further 
by selling out the Far East. As I have pointed out before, 
they must be guided entirely by the dictates of the European 
War, and towards that war the Soviet Union is a far more 
important factor than Japan. 


THE UNITED STATES 


In any short view of the situation the Far Eastern policy 
of the United States is unexplainable. It is puzzling to 
ourselves; to most foreigners it is utterly confusing. During 
the current war, we have given positive aid to both sides. 
The only result which we can unquestionably claim for our 
policy is that of prolonging the war. Without our supplies 
Japan would not have prepared or maintained her large- 
scale aggression. Without our moral encouragement and our 


credits, it is doubtful whether China would have had the 


courage or the strength to continue resistance. 

There are probably few precedents in foreign policy for 
the extent and vociferousness of the American public’s de- 
mand for stronger and more effective measures against 


Japan. The growth of popular revulsion at our continued 
partnership with the Japanese militarists through the supply 
of the war materials they could not do without has been 
periodically recorded in the Gallup polls. Yet our govern- 
ment, while seeming to welcome expressions of public 
opinion on foreign affairs, has failed to respond with any 
measures remotely effective in the situation which was 
developing. 

In the longer view our policy can be explained. Toward 
this war between China and Japan it has been remarkably 
similar to our policies at the time of two other Far Eastern 
crises, the period of 1895-1905, from the first Sino-Japanese 
War through the Russo-Japanese War, and the period of the 
Great War, during which Japan made her Twenty-One 
Demands on China, to the Washington Conference in 1921- 
22. In all three periods, if we include the present one, we 
have done little except take purely diplomatic steps with 
regard to American rights and interests, take such cautious 
steps to aid China and obstruct Japan as were wholly im- 
provocative and, therefore, quite ineffective, and take meas- 
ures entirely within our domestic competence such as in- 
creasing the navy. In each period, and today, we have 
waited until a favorable shift in the balance of power would 
permit effective diplomatic intervention to restore an ap- 
proximation of the status quo ante. 

Those who advocate today a different attitude towards the 
Far East remain, as always, grouped about two poles of 
political thought. Mr. Walter Lippmann, the Chicago 
Tribune, the New York Daily News, and a small handful 
of bankers and business men, publicly and flatly advocate 
immediately writing off our Far Eastern losses in order the 
more effectively to participate in European and Latin Amer- 
ican matters. They argue for a complete Far Eastern 
Munich in the belief that Japan will be satisfied if per- 
mitted to consolidate her present condition. The Daily 
News claims that we can double our navy in a week by 
making a deal with Japan, for then our whole Pacific fleet 
can be withdrawn for operation around Latin America and 
in the Atlantic. Mr. Lippmann argues the same point, but in 
more involved sentences. 

The opposite view, of course, has not believed that the 
Chamberlain policy of appeasement was successful. They 
wonder if all modern precedent does not indicate that ap- 
peasing an aggressor is the fastest and most certain way of 
arming an opponent and placing yourself more firmly than 
ever on the inevitable road to war against the country al- 
legedly appeased. They consider the possibilities if the ad- 
vice of the Far Eastern Munichers is followed. A German 
victory in Europe is by itself a clear danger to American 
security. If, simultaneously, you permit Germany’s Far 
Eastern counterpart to gain domination of Eastern Asia 
and its rich colonial areas, does not the position of this 
hemisphere become twice as critical? Therefore, they say, 
why not, with such a future in mind, prevent its occurrence 
in the only region where we still have a chance, though a 
narrowing one, of using measures short of war effectively 
and without profound dislocations to our own society, even 
if we are impelled into naval action to force our views. 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusion to this brief survey is, in my view, that 
there is more likelihood that the Far Eastern stalemate will 
be broken by the weakness rather than by the strength of 
the foreign powers. The possibility of their intervention 
decisively on behalf of China seems to be very remote 
indeed. Short of going to war, there is nothing further the 
Soviet Union can do. Great Britain and France are can- 
celled out by the war in Europe. And the remaining great 
power, the United States, having shown no strength in the 
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eight years after the modern phases of Japanese aggression 
began and before the European war broke out, is not likely 
to develop it now. 

Consequently, | feel that the stalemate will be broken by 
the weakness of the foreign powers which will give Japan a 
_free hand to expand the area of war. My colleague, Mr. 
Lattimore, has used one of his typically appropriate figures 
of speech when, in speaking of Japan’s position, he has 
pointed out that one way of getting out of a hole is to 


Strength and Peace 


OUR FRONTIERS DO NOT LIE IN EUROPE 


By COL. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
Delivered over the radio from Washington, D. C., October 13, 1940 


COME before you tonight to enter a plea for Ameri- 
can independence. It is amazing that one should have 
to plead for American independence in a nation with a 
heritage such as ours; in a nation which in its infancy re- 
volted against foreign control, and whose people have fought 
time and time again against the armies and interference of 
the Old World. Yet the independence and the destiny of 
America were never more in jeopardy than they are today. 

During the first century and a quarter of our existence 
as a free and independent people we opposed, and opposed 
successfully, all the major powers in Europe. At the same 
time that our forefathers pushed through the wilderness to 
the Pacific they forced, one after another, England, France 
and Spain to discontinue their interference with American 
affairs. 

We won our independence from England when we were 
a nation of less than 4,000,000 people. We numbered only 
10,000,000 when the Monroe Doctrine was established. 
With a population of 35,000,000, even though we had just 
emerged from four years of civil war, we made France re- 
move her invading armies from Mexico. Later in the 
century, with a population of 75,000,000 we forced Spain 
to withdraw entirely from the New World. 

Why, then, with 130,000,000 people, are we being told 
that we must give up our independent position, that our 
frontiers lie in Europe and that our destiny will be decided 
by European armies fighting upon European soil? What has 
happened to this nation that it fears in maturity the forces 
that it conquered in its youth? What change has come 
over us? Where is the blood of such leaders as Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln; blood that stood firm on American 
soil against the threats, the armies and the navies of the 
greatest empires on earth? 

What we lack today is the type of leadership that made 
us a great nation; the type that turned adversity and hard- 
ship into virility and success. No one doubts that we are 
in the midst of a world crisis. No one denies that our de- 
fenses are weak, that our debt is great, that dissatisfaction 
is rising among us. We do not question the need for re- 
armament, for reform, for a better economic system. 

What we do question is the leadership that has brought 
these conditions upon us. We question that the men who 
were unable to foresee these conditions in time to avoid 
them, who could not foresee the war in time to prepare for 
it, who refused to believe the reports of rearming abroad 
when there was still time to take action, are now competent 
to carry this nation successfully through a period of great 
crisis. 

Under their leadership we have alienated the most power- 











































widen it; then at least you can move around inside it, and 
possibly you can find an edge on which to climb out. Japan 
may very well seize the opportunity of the preoccupation of 
other powers to widen the hole she has dug in China, she 
may spread the war area to include the colonies of south- 
eastern Asia. But she will do so—and this is the thought 
I wish to leave with you—she will do so only in the face 
of weakness on the part of her potential opponents. She 
will never do so in the face of strength. 


ful military nations of both Europe and Asia, at a time when 
we ourselves are unprepared for action, and while the people 
of our nation are overwhelmingly opposed to war. 


His View oF WHERE WE DivipE 


There is no question about the fundamental courage and 
solidarity of Americans when our national welfare is at 
stake. There is no division among us about the defense of 
our own country. We have always been ready to fight 
against the interference of foreign powers in our affairs. If 
need be, we are ready to die for the independence of Amer- 
ica, as our forefathers have died before us when necessity 
arose. 

On a clearly American issue we stand a united nation. It 
is only when we are asked to take part in the quarrels of 
foreign countries that we divide; only when we are asked 
to merge our destiny with that of other lands; only when 
an attempt is made to transfer loyalty for America to 
loyalty for some other nation. 

The fact is today that we are divided; we have not con- 
fidence in our leaders. We have not confidence in their 
efficiency or in their judgment. 

Instead of a Washington warning us against the wiles 
of foreign influence and excessive partiality for any nation, 
we are told that our frontiers lie in Europe. 

Instead of a Lincoln telling us that if danger ever reach 
us it must spring up amongst us, and that it cannot come 
from abroad, we are informed that we may be invaded from 
the ice-bound mountains of Greenland; and by fleets of 
{non-existent transatlantic bombers. 

We find the same men who have led us to the greatest 
national debt in our history now telling us that as a nation 
we are weak and unprepared; that we must appropriate 
more billions of dollars and devote more years of time to 
building up our military forces. These same leaders who 
have failed to solve even our peace-time problems, who have 
a consistent record of promise followed by failure, now ask 
us to put ourselves in their hands again as they lead us 
steadily toward that climax of all political failure—war. 


Sees “HARANGUE” ON DEMOCRACY 


They do not tell us openly what their intentions are. 
They say we should leave our decisions and our destiny to 
specialists—to their particular specialists—to the same 
specialists who have made us a weakened nation in the 
center of an antagonistic world. 

They harangue us about “democracy,” yet they leave us 
with less knowledge of the direction in which we are headed 
than if we were citizens of a “totalitarian” State. We are 
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told that we are being prepared to defend America at the 
same time that orders are placed for the type and quantity 
of armament that would be used for a war in Europe. 

We do not need untold thousands of military aircraft un- 
less we intend to wage a war abroad. What we do need 
is a thoroughly modern and efficient Air Corps, trained, 
equipped and maintained for the specific mission of Ameri- 
can defense. What we need even more, however, is bal- 
anced action, a clear-cut plan and a consistent attitude. 

Adequate defense does not necessitate this alarm and con- 
fusion. With intelligent leadership, we could have built 
an impregnable defense for America without disturbing 
seriously our national life and industry. We have already 
spent more than enough money to have done this. 

With an Army, a Navy and an Air Corps of high quality 
and reasonable size, we could have maintained our position 
with safety at home and respect abroad. But today, while 
we listen to talk of aircraft, guns and battleships, couched in 
figures so astronomical that they compare only to our 
national debt, we find ourselves in confusion at home, and 
under ridicule abroad. 

The same thing is happening to us that happened to 
England and France. We have been led to debt and weak- 
ness, and now we are being led toward war. Instead of 


I Stand on 


building their own national strength, the peacetime leaders 
of England and France told their people that security lay 
abroad, that the best way to defend their own countries was 
to fight for Poland. They followed this advice and failed. 

Now we in America are being told under similar circum- 
stances, and by leaders of similar caliber that our security 
lies abroad; that the best way to defend our own country is 
to defend England. All the lessons of Europe have passed 
unheeded before us. The effort that should have been de- 
voted to the welfare of our own nation has been spread 
ineffectively over the difficulties of other parts of the world. 
The attention that should have been concentrated on the 
defense of America has been divided by a controversy over 
what part we should take in the wars of Europe. 

If we desire strength, and freedom, and independence for 
our country, the first step must be to assure ourselves of 
leadership which is entirely and unequivocally American. 
When a man is drafted to serve in the armed forces of our 
country, he has the right to know that his government has 
the independent destiny of America as its objective, and that 
he will not be sent to fight in the wars of a foreign land. 

The doctrine that we must enter the wars of Europe, in 
order to defend America, will be fatal to our nation if we 
follow it. 


the Platform of My Party 


T IS FOR PEACE THAT I HAVE LABORED 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Delivered at Philadelphia, October 23, 1940 


plain, obvious fact, a fact which I told to the national 

convention of my party, that the pressure of national 
defense work and the conduct of national affairs would not 
allow me to conduct any campaign in the accepted definition 
of that term. 

Since July hardly a day or night has passed when some 
crisis, or some possibility of a crisis, in world affairs has not 
called for my personal conference with our great Secretary 
of State and with other officials of your government. 

With every passing day has come some urgent problem in 
connection with our swift production for defense and our 
mustering of the resources of the nation. 

Therefore, it is essential, I have found it very essential, in 
the national interests, to adhere to the rule never to be more 
than twelve hours distant from our national capital. 

But last July I also said to this Chicago convention: 

“T shall never be loath to call the attention of the nation to 
deliberate or unwitting falsifications of fact, which are some- 
times made by political candidates.” 

The time has come for me to do just that. 


To is almost like a convention. Last July I stated a 


CHARGES DELIBERATE FALSITIES 


This night and four other nights I am taking time to 
point out to the American people what the more fantastic 
misstatements of this campaign have been. I emphasize the 
words “more fantastic” because it would take 365 nights to 
discuss all of them. 

And, incidentally, all of these misstatements cannot pos- 
sibly be what I called last July “unwitting falsifications” of 
fact ; many of them must be and are “deliberate falsifications” 
of fact. 

The young people who are attending dinners in every State 
of the Union tonight know that they are already a part of 
the whole economic and social life of the nation. And I am 


particularly glad to discuss with them—and with you—these 
misstatements and the facts which refute them. 

Truthful campaign discussion of public issues is essential 
to the American form of government; but wilful misrepre- 
sentation of fact has no place, either during election time or 
at any other time. 

For example, there can be no objection to any party or 
candidate urging that the undeveloped water power of this 
nation should be harnessed by private utility companies rather 
than by the government itself; or that the Social Security 
Law should be repealed, or that the Truth-in-Securities Act 
should be abrogated. 

But it is an entirely different thing for any party or any 
candidate to state, for example, that the President of the 
United States telephoned to Mussolini and Hitler to sell 
Czecho-Slovakia down the river, or to state that the unfortu- 
nate unemployed of the nation are going to be driven into 
concentration camps; or that the Social Security funds of the 
government of the United States will not be in existence 
when the workers of today become old enough to apply for 
them; or that the election of the present government means 
the end of American democracy within four years. I think 
they know, and I know we know, that all of those statements 
are false. 

Now certain techniques of propaganda, created and devel- 
oped in dictator countries have been imported into this cam- 
paign. It is the very simple technique of repeating and 
repeating and repeating falsehoods, with the idea that by con- 
stant repetition and reiteration with no contradiction, the 
misstatements will finally come to be believed. 

Dictators have had great success in using this technique; 
but only because they were able to control the press and the 
radio and to stitle all opposition. That is why I cannot bring 
myself to believe that in a democracy like ours, where the 
radio and a part of the press remain open to both sides, repe- 
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tition of deliberate misstatements in our democracy will ever 
prevail, 

I make the charge now that these falsifications are being 
spread for the purpose of filling the minds and the hearts of 
the American people with fear. They are used to create fear 
by iristilling in the minds of our people doubt of each other, 
doubt of their government and doubt of the purposes of their 
democracy. 

‘This type of campaign has a familiar ring. It reminds us 
of the scarecrow of four years ago, 1936, the scarecrow that 
the Social Security funds were going to be diverted from the 
pockets of the American working man. 

It reminds us of the scarecrow, the famous old scarecrow 
of 1932, that scarecrow, and I quote, “that grass will grow in 
the streets of a hundred cities; a thousand towns; that the 
weeds will overrun the fields of millions of farms.” 


Previcts FAILURE OF STAMPEDE 


No, the American people will not be stampeded into panic. 
The effort failed before, and it will fail again. The over- 
whelming majority of Americans will not be scared by this 
blitzkrieg of verbal incendiary bombs. They are now calmly 
aware that once more, “the only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.” 

I consider it a public duty to answer falsifications with 
facts. | will not pretend that I find this an unpleasant duty. 
I am an old campaigner and I love a good fight. 

My friends, the Presidency is not a prize to be won by 
mere glittering promises. It is not a commodity, a com- 
modity to be sold by high pressure salesmanship and national 
advertising. The Presidency is a most sacred trust. And it 
ought not to be dealt with on any level other than an ap- 
peal to reason and humanity. 

Let’s get on! The worst bombshell of fear which the 
Republican leaders have let loose on this people is the ac- 
cusation that this government of ours, a government of Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, without the knowledge of 
the Congress or of the people has secretly entered into 
agreement with foreign nations. 

They even intimate that such commitments have en- 
dangered the security of the United States; or are about to 
endanger it; or are pledged in some way the participation of 
the United States in some foreign war. 

It seems almost unnecessary to deny such a charge. But 
so long as the fantastic misstatements has been made, I must 
brand if for what it is. 

I give to you and to the people of this country this most 
solemn assurance; there is no secret treaty, no secret obliga- 
tion, no secret commitment, no secret understanding in any 
shape or form, direct or indirect, with any other government, 
or any other nation in any part of the world, to involve—no 
such secrecy that might or could, in any shape, involve— 
this nation in any war or for any other purpose. Is that 
clear? 

The desperation of partisans who can invent secret treaties 
drives them to try to deceive our people in other ways. Con- 
sider, for example, the false charge they make that our 
whole industrial system is prostrate, that business is stifled, 
that business can make no profits. 

The American people have not forgotten the condition 
of the United States in 1932. We all remember the failures 
of the banks, the bread-lines of starving men and women, 
the youth of the country riding around in freight cars, the 
farm foreclosures, the home foreclosures, the bankruptcy and 
the panic. 

And what happened! At the very hour of complete col- 
lapse, the American people called for new leadership. That 
leadership, this Administration and a Democratic Congress 
supplied. 


“INACTION” OF 1932 Is RECALLED 


Government, no longer callous to suffering, moved swiftly 
to end distress, to halt depression, to secure more social and 
economic justice for all. 

The very same men who must bear the responsibility for 
the inaction of those days are the ones who now dare falsely 
to state that we are still in the depth of the depression 
into which they plunged us; that we have prevented the 
country from recovering and that it is headed for the chaos 
of bankruptcy. They have even gone to the extent of stating 
that this Administration has not made one man a job. 

I say that those statements are false. I say that the figures 
of employment, of production, of earnings, of general busi- 
ness activity all prove that they are false. 

The tears, the crocodile tears, tears for the laboring man 
and laboring woman, now being shed in this campaign come 
from those same Republican leaders who had their chance 
to prove their love for labor in 1932—and missed it. 

Yes, back in 1932, those leaders were willing to let the 
workers starve if they could not get a job. 

Back in 1932, they were not willing to guarantee col- 
lective bargaining. 

Back in 1932, they met the demands of unemployed 
veterans with troops and tanks. 

Back in 1932, they raised their hands in horror at the 
thought of fixing a minimum wage or maximum hours for 
labor; they never gave one thought to such things as pensions 
for old age or insurance for the unemployed. 


Cais 1940 Tune “DIFFERENT” 


And in 1940, eight years later, what a different tune is 
played them: It is a tune played against a sounding board 
of election day. It is a tune with overtones which whisper: 
“Votes, votes, votes, votes.” 

Yes, these same Republican leaders are all for the new 
progressive measures now, they believe in them. They be- 
lieve in them so much that they will never be happy until 
they can clasp them to their own chests and put their own 
brand upon them. Yes, if they could only get control of 
them, they plead, they would take so much better care of 
them, honest-to-goodness they would. 

This tune is, of course, only a rehash of the tune of 1936, a 
little louder. In that election year the affection of these 
Republican leaders for the laboring man also rose to a high 
pitch. But after election day, they and their friends did all 
they could in the Congress of the United States, and before 
departments and. administrative bodies, and in the courts, 
and in the press, to beat down these measures, beat them down 
into the ground. 

What are the plain facts about employment today? 

There are 9,000,000 more men and women employed in 
private industry now, private industry, than were employed 
in March of 1933. 

In the month of August of this year, 1940, over 400,000 
were added to the payrolls. And last month—September— 
another 500,000 workers went to work in our industries. 


Says REPUBLICANS ARE BRAZEN 


The millions that have gone to work and the other hun- 
dreds of thousands now going to work each month in private 
industry, they are the unequivocal answer to the brazen state- 
ment made by the Republicans in this campaign, that this 
Administration has not added one private job since 1933. 
That statement of theirs can only be branded as a deliberate 
misstatement of fact. And I now so brand it. 

Let us call the roll of some of the specific improvements 
in the lot of the working men and women that have come 
about during the past eight years. 

More than 42,000,000 American employes are now mem- 
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bers of the Old Age Pension system. An additional 2,000,000 
men and women, over 65 years of age, are now receiving cash 
grants each month. 

Twenty-nine million American employes have been brought 
under the protection of unemployment insurance. 

Collective bargaining has been guaranteed. 

A minimum wage has been established. 

A maximum work week of forty hours has been fixed, with 
provisions for time and a half for overtime. 

And last, but by no means least, child labor has been out- 
lawed. 

The average hourly earnings of factory workers were 56 
cents in the boom year of 1929. By February, 1933, before 
I went to Washington, they had dropped to 45 cents an hour. 
They are now 67 cents an hour, not only higher than in 1933, 
but, mark you, nearly 11 cents an hour higher than in 1929 
itself. 

Factory Pay Ficures Quorep 


Factory pay envelopes, most of you get ’em, had fallen to 
$5,000,000,000 a year by 1932. By 1940 factory payrolls are 
running at the rate of twice as much, $10,000,000,000. 

And something else, we must not forget that the cost of 
living is today 22 per cent lower than it was in 1929. And 
that means something to the average American family. 

An equally unpardonable falsification about our economy is 
made when Republican leaders talk about American business 
—how American business cannot make a profit, how little 
confidence it has in this Administration and how this Admin- 
istration hates business. 

We know, if we but look at the record, that American 
business, big and small business, is way up above the level 
of 1932 and on a much sounder footing than it was even in 
the Twenties. 

Do you need figures to prove it, just a few? 

Our national income has nearly doubled since 1932, from 
$39,000,000,000 up to the rate of $74,000,000,000 in 1940. 
And if you properly consider the lower cost of living today 
than in 1929, the national income is even higher now than in 
that great boom year. 

In the ten years before that crash of ’29, the years of the 
so-called prosperity boom, bank failures averaged over 600 a 
year. The number of bank failures last year was only forty- 
two. And of these forty-two, thirty-two were not under 
Federal Deposit Insurance, ten were. Ten, these ten under 
Federal Deposit Insurance, set up by this Administration, in 
these ten banks 99 per cent of the depositors did not lose one 
dollar. 

BANK FariLures ARE REVIEWED 


During this Administration the total number of bank fail- 
ures for the entire seven years was less than the number of 
bank failures in any single year of the preceding ten years. 
It’s a funny world. 

You know there are some banks now using money to 
advertise, or to send letters to their depositors, hinting that 
unless this Administration is defeated the deposits of their 
banks will be in danger. 

That is sheer intimidation—intimidation to blackjack the 
election and return the financial control of the government to 
the very sources which had nearly wrecked the nation. 

And now as to corporation profits. They were a minus 
quantity in 1932. Corporations as a whole showed losses of 
almost $4,000,000,000 that year. By now, eight years later, 
that deficit has been not only wiped out but corporations are 
reporting profits at $4,000,000,000 a year. 

And yet they say this Administration prevents profits and 
stifles business. 

If it is true that the New Deal is the enemy of business 


and that the Republican leaders, who brought business to 
the brink of ruin in 1932, are the friends of business, then 
I can only say that American business should continue to be 
saved from its friends. 

Why, the output of our factories and mines is now almost 
13 per cent greater than at the peak of ’29—1929, mind you, 
not 32. It is at the highest level ever reached. 

We have passed the time when the prosperity of the nation 
is measured in terms of the stock ticker. We know that the 
well-being of a people is measured by the manner in which 
they live, by the security which they feel in their future. 


Says Livinc STANDARD RISES 


For the American people as a whole—the great body of its 
citizens—the standard of living has increased well above that 
of 1929. 

We do not advertise “a chicken in every pot” or even “two 
cars in every garage.” We know that it is more important 
that the American people this year are building more homes, 
are buying more pairs of shoes, more washing machines, 
more electric refrigerators, more current, more textiles than 
in 1929. 

Yes, this year there is being placed on the tables of America 
more butter, more cheese, more meat, more canned goods— 
more food in general than in that luxurious year of '29. 

Last Sunday morning I had a good laugh. I had a good 
laugh when I read the following in the financial section of 
The New York Times—a paper which is reputed not to love 
me too much. 

And this is what a writer of the financial page of The New 
York Times said. I quote: “The Federal Reserve Board in 
the week added another point to its index of production for 
September, and the figure now stands at 125, or 13% per 
cent above the 1929 average’—mind you, not the 1932 aver- 
age, but the 1929 average. I quote further: “Dreams of 
business ‘flat on its back’ must come from smoking campaign 
cigars or else the speakers are talking about some other 
country.” 

Now wouldn’t it be nice if the editorial writers of The 
New York Times could get acquainted with their own busi- 
ness experts? 

Every single man, woman and child has a vital interest 
in this recovery. But if it can be said to affect any single 
group more than any other, that group would be the young 
men and women of America. 

It may be hard for some of you younger people to remem- 
ber the dismal kind of world which the youth of America 
faced in ’32. 

The tragedy of those days has passed. There is today in 
the youth of the nation a new spirit, a new energy, a new 
conviction that a sounder and more stable economy is being 
built for them. 

In 1940 this generation of American youth can truly feel 
that they have a rea! stake in the United States. 

Through many government agencies—the CCC, the NYA 
and others—millions of youths have benefited by training, by 
education and by jobs. 

And we propose, my friends, in the interests of justice and 
in the interests of national defense, too, to broaden the work 
and extend the benefits of both these agencies. For they are 
a part of the lines of defense—training men and women for 
essential defense and for other forms of industry; educating 
them to self-reliance, to moral resistance against that way of 
life that ignores the individual. 

The one thing which must be extended, if we would help 
the young men and women of the nation, is to give them the 
opportunity to work. 

We have recognized that to the right to vote, the right to 
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learn, the right to speak, the right to worship, we, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, adds the right to work. 

We have that definite goal toward which we are aiming. 
We believe that if our boys and girls on reaching ernployment 
age have been unable to get a job in private industry, the 
government owes them the duty of furnishing them with the 
necessary training to equip them for employment. And we 
are determined during the next four years to make that our 
objective—to make work for every young man and woman 
in America—a living fact. 

Tonight there is one more false charge—one outrageously 
false charge—that has been made to strike terror into the 
hearts of our citizens. It is a charge that offends every 
political and religious conviction that I hold dear. It is the 
charge that this Administration wishes to lead this country 
into war. 

That charge is contrary to every fact, every purpose of the 
past eight years. Throughout these years my every act and 
thought has been directed to the end of preserving the peace 
of the world and more particularly the peace of the United 
States—the peace of the Western Hemisphere. 





The Federal Debt 


WE MUST ACT QUICKLY OR SUFFER 


As I saw the war coming I used every ounce of the prestige 
of the office of the President of the United States to prevent 
its onset. 

When war came I used every ounce of the prestige of the 
office to prevent its spread to other nations. When the effort 
failed I called upon the Congress and I called upon the nation 
to build the strong defenses that would be our best guarantee 
of peace and security in the American hemisphere. 

To Republicans and Democrats, to every man, woman and 
child in the nation, I say this—your President and your Sec- 
retary of State are following the road to peace. 

We are arming ourselves not for any foreign war. 

We are arming ourselves not for any purpose of conquest 
or intervention in foreign disputes. I repeat again that I 
stand on the platform of our party; “We will not participate 
in foreign wars and will not send our Army, naval or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the Americas except 
in case of attack.” 

It is for peace that I have labored; and it is for peace that 
I shall labor all the days of my life. 


By FREDERICK C. SMITH, Congressman, Republican, of Ohio, (Eighth District) 


HE subject I am going to discuss this evening may 
not be so very popular with some of you. Here in 
Washington it is very unpopular. If a Congressman 

seriously discusses the condition of the Federal Finances 

and debt he is liable to be accused of being against adequate 
military preparedness, or possibly even of being unpatriotic. 

Of course this does not mean much because long before 
the question of preparedness came up it was unpopular here 
to talk about economy in the operation of the Government. 
So that being accused now of being unpatriotic because one 
advocates prudent spending of taxpayers money doesn’t have 
the weight it might if economy had been more popular 
before. 

Anyway this attitude is both baseless and unfair. There 
is nothing whatever to indicate that those of us who would 
keep watch on the Treasury are any less desirous of supply- 
ing our defense needs, or that our motives are less pure than 
those with whom we may not always see eye to eye. I be- 
lieve that any person charged with the responsibility of 
managing taxpayers money can do no greater or more patri- 
otic service to his country than to keep a watchful eye on 
its national credit and finances. 

Has not the conserving of the credit and resources of 
the government, in time of peace, as well as in time of war, 
always been one of the principal tasks of statesmen? Indeed, 
if I read history correctly, to so manage these, especially in 
times of national stress as to achieve maximum results and 
at the same time do the least amount of harm to the economy, 
has ever been the acid test of true statesmenship,—and, 
incidentally, perhaps of patriotism too. In so doing, isn’t 
this looking to future generations, as well as to the present 
one, and isn’t this the very stuff that patriotism is made of? 

The wisest and best public officials never failed under 
any conditions to guard with the greatest care the revenues 
and expenditures entrusted to their care. With respect to 
the military, they have always been keen in realizing that 
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it can never exceed in strength and effectiveness its source 
of supply, the Treasury. They have known that this is the 
country’s basic protection, its very first line of defense 
against external attack. As the Treasury is, so will be the 
defense. If this is well managed there will be efficient de- 
fense. If not, there can be only inefficient defense. This 
is so self-evident that it should be unnecessary to mention 
it. 

I consider there never was a time when our country was 
in greater need of careful watching of our national finances 
than there is now. Surely it is generally realized that there 
has been much inefficient and wasteful spending here in 
Washington in the last few years. Before the new defense 
program was started, the Treasury was far from being in 
the best condition. The public debt was already soaring to 
dangerous heights. 

It appears we are now involved in a most vicious process— 
a weakened treasury, yet the need of imposing additional 
large sums for defense, which in turn weakens the treasury 
still further. In this way our first line of defense is being 
continuously undermined. 

This is something all of us do not see, but it is taking 
place and if it continues the time will surely come when 
its evil effects can not help but be harmful to our defense 
program. 

Is it not, therefore, imperative now that we do everything 
possible to stop this? Should not all of us now make diligent 
effort to bring about government economy, to eliminate all 
unnecessary and wasteful spending to make our Federal tax 
dollar go just as far as we can? 

It is the sole purpose of this discussion to urge that we 
all work to this end. 

Let us consider a few of the more important conditions of 
our debt and tax problem. Long before the depression 
the Federal Government showed a strong tendency toward 
extravagance. Before the World War it was costing us 
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less than $800,000,000 a year to operate the Federal Gov- 
ernment. During the War, of course, the cost went very 
high, up to $18,000,000,000. After the war it failed to 
drop back to its pre-war level. The war had done something 
to fasten new costs upon us, as wars always do. The lowest 
cost reached after the war, in 1927, was 3% billions a 
year, more than 4 times the pre-war costs. Then it started 
to climb again until it reached the high figure of roundly 
9¥, billions in 1940, 

Before the World War the Federal debt was about $1,- 
225,000,000. The war boosted it to 25% billion. From 
this point it dropped to roundly 16 billion in 1930. At this 
point it started to climb again and reached the high figure 
of 42 billion in 1940. 

In 1916 the amount of the Federal debt would have been 
sufficient to buy up one-tenth of all the property in Ohio at 
its assessed value. Today it would buy all the property in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

The total deficit of all the administrations up to the end 
of the fiscal year 1930, covering a period of 141 years, 
which includes the cost of all wars and all our previous 
depressions and panics was roundly 26% billions. The total 
deficit from 1930 to 1940, covering a period of only ten 
years, all peace time, including but a small part of the new 
defense costs was roundly 30 billions. 

But think of this,—the total cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment from the time of its founding through 1930, 141 years, 
was roundly one hundred billion dollars. Then from 1930 
to 1940, only ten years, all peace time, Congress has spent, 
appropriated and authorized to be spent more than 90 bil- 
lion dollars. That is, we have as good as spent in the last 
ten years almost as much as was spent in the 141 previous 

ears. 

p The total amount of wealth in the entire United States 
is roundly only 300 billion dollars. So that our Federal 
Government has in the last ten years spent almost a third 
as much money as the total value of all the wealth of our 
country! 

The debt at the end of 1941 will be about 50 billion dol- 
lars. By the end of 1942, it will be about 60 billion. This 
Congress only since last January has appropriated and 
authorized to be spent 23% billions. This would be encugh 
money to buy all of the property in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 

People should also realize that the heavy additional costs 
of defense are not to be merely temporary. This is to be a 
permanent program. 

How much will the conscript army and two ocean navy 
add to the taxpayers’ burden? 

The new program calls for a standing army of perhaps 
no fewer than 1,500,000 men. Certainly no fewer than 
1,250,000 men will be added to the number in the armed 
forces we had in 1939. On the basis of previous army costs 
I have estimated it will cost to maintain this added force 
roundly 414 billion dollars a year. 

It has been reliably estimated the upkeep and maintenance 
of the two ocean navy will add roundly 1% billions. The 
interest cost on the increased debt that is involved in this 
program will add roundly 425 millions. This totals 
roundly 6% billion dollars, which will be the added annual 
cost of the conscript army and two ocean navy. 

Government expenditures have averaged annually in the 
last 7 years roundly 8 billions. Adding this amount to the 
6% billions, we have a total of 14% billion dollars, the 
annual cost to taxpayers for operating their Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


We have gone in the red about 26 billions in the last ten 
years with expenditures very much lower. What possible 
prospect is there for collecting 14 billion dollars in taxes 
a year when we have been able to collect in the last 7 years 
on an average only about a third of that amount? 

Tax collections in the last 7 years have averaged roundly 
5 billion dollars. So in order merely to balance the budget, 
without paying anything on the debt, we will have to in- 
crease taxes 9 billion dollars a year. 

If we add the costs of all the federal programs to those 
of the state and local governments, the annual bill to the 
taxpayers of the United States is 22 billions of dollars. 
That would be sufficient to buy up all of the property in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and half of Michigan. 

Farmers, laboring groups, small salaried employees and 
the other low income groups will have to pay more than 
18 billions of this. 

Now the conditions I have described to you are real and 
they cannot be laughed off or ignored. If we continue in 
this course a day of reckoning is sure to come. National 
bankruptcy is certain to overtake us. We all wish to do 
everything possible to strengthen our defense. We should 
appropriate every dollar that is necessary for this purpose, 
but that does not indicate that we should be the least un- 
economical in spending this money. Certainly we should try 
to make every dollar go as far as possible. Above all the 
Congress should do something to eliminate the enormous 
waste that is taking place. 

Here is where a grave wrong is being done to our people, 
allowing this waste to continue when our defense needs 
make it so imperative that we conserve to the last penny 
all of our resources. 

My plea is to stop this waste, and to eliminate every 
Government function that can possibly be dispensed with. 
Literally billions could be saved without doing the least 
harm to government functions. Indeed, I think the saving 
of them would be greatly beneficial. 

When this is done we should levy enough taxes to meet all 
the costs. 

I wish all the people of this Nation would join in this 
effort. Just as we need unity in national defense so no less 
we need unity here. And we dare not delay action any 
longer. 

Bankruptcy is one of the greatest disasters that can be- 
fall any people. This was the primary cause of Russia’s 
breakdown in the World War, and therefore the Com- 
munism that overtook it. Insolvency of government treas- 
uries was one of the principal causes of the hell that is 
sweeping over Europe today. The bankrupt condition of 
the French Treasury was one of the principal causes of 
her recent downfall. The bankruptcy of Germany after 
the war provided an ideal soil for developing totalitarianism. 

A distressed National Treasury, together with excessive 
taxes caused the French Revolution. In fact these have had 
more to do with causing revolutions and wars than all other 
agents combined. The chronic revolutions in Latin America 
are traceable almost solely to excessive taxation and bank- 
rupt state treasuries. Surely we do not want this terrible 
scourge to befall our Nation. 

But in my judgment we must act and act quickly to 
avoid it. 

Bankers, Manufacturers, Farmers, Working People, or 
whoever you may be, listening in, won’t you help in a nation- 
wide movement, by organizing your own groups, or com- 
munities, to meet this threat of national bankruptcy and 
save our country from ruin? Write me if you believe this 
should be done and I shall do all I can to help. 
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Vive la 


France! 


SLEEP TO GATHER STRENGTH FOR THE MORNING 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered Over Radio from London, October 19, 1940 


and war, I marched with you and | am marching still 


| VRENCHMEN! For more than thirty years, in peace 


along the same road. 


Tonight I speak to you at your firesides wherever you may — 


be, or whatever your fortunes are. I repeat the prayer around 
the louis d’or—Dieu protége la France, God protect France. 

Here at home in England, under the fire of the Boche, we 
do not forget the ties and links that unite us to France, and 
we are persevering steadfastly and in good heart in the cause 
of European freedom and fair dealing for the common people 
of all countries for which, with you, we draw the sword. 

When good people get into trouble because they are at- 
tacked and heavily smitten by the vile and wicked, they must 
be very careful not to get at loggerheads with one another. 
‘The common enemy is always trying to bring this about, and, 
of course, in bad luck a lot of things happen which play 
into the enemy’s hands. We must just make the best of 
things as they come along. 

Here in London, which Herr Hitler says he will reduce 
to ashes and which his airplanes are now bombarding, our 
people are bearing up unflinchingly. Our air force has more 
than held its own. We are waiting for the long-promised 
invasion—so are the fishes. 


Prepicts Air SUPREMACY IN 1941 


But, of course, this brush is only the beginning. Now in 
1940, in spite of occasional losses, we have, as ever, the com- 
mand of the seas. In 1941 we shall have the command of 
the air. Remember what that means. 

Herr Hitler, with his tanks and other mechanical weapons 
and also by fifth-column intrigue with traitors, has managed 
to subjugate for the time being most of the finest races in 
Europe, and his little Italian accomplice is trotting along 
hopefully and hungrily, but rather wearily and very timidly, 
at his side. They both wish to carve up France and her em- 
pire as if it were a fowl—to one a leg, to another a wing, or 
perhaps part of the breast. 

Not only the French Empire will be devoured by these 
two ugly customers, but Alsace-Lorraine will go once again 
under the German yoke and Nice, Savoy and Corsica, Na- 
poleon’s Corsica, will be torn from the fair realm of France. 

But Herr Hitler is not thinking only of stealing other 
people’s territories or flinging gobbets of them to his little 
confederate. I tell you truly what you must believe when I 
say this evil man, this monstrous abortion of hatred and 
deceit, is resolved on nothing less than the complete wiping 
out of the French nation and the disintegration of its whole 
life and future. 

By all kinds of sly and savage means he is plotting and 
working to quench forever the fountain of characteristic 
lrench culture and French inspiration to the world. All 
Europe, if he has his way, will be reduced to one uniform 
Bocheland, to be exploited, pillaged and bullied by his Nazi 
gangsters. 


Urces SpiriruAL REARMAMENT 
You will excuse my speaking frankly, because this is not a 


time to mince words. It is not defeat that France will now 
be made to suffer at German hands, but the doom of com- 


. 


plete obliteration—army, navy, air force, religion, laws, 
language, culture, institutions, literature, history, tradition— 
all are to be effaced by the brute strength of a triumphant 
army and the scientific, low cunning of a ruthless police force. 

krenchmen! Rearm your spirits before it is too late. Re- 
member how Napoleon said before one of his battles—these 
same Prussians who are so boastful today were three to 
one at Jena and six to one at Montmirail. “Never will | 
believe that the soul of France is dead; never will I believe 
that her place among the greatest nations of the world has 
been lost forever.” 

All these schemes and crimes of Herr Hitler are bringing 
upon him and upon all who belong to his system a retribution 
which many of us will live to see. The story is not yet fin- 
ished, but it will not be so long. We are on his track and 
so are our friends across the Atlantic Ocean and your friends 
across the Atlantic Ocean. If he cannot destroy us we will 
surely destroy him and all his gang and all their works. 

Therefore, have hope and faith, for all will come right. 

Now, what is it we British ask of you in this present hard 
and bitter time? What we ask at this moment in our struggle 
to win the victory which we will share with you is that if you 
cannot help us, at least you will not hinder us. 

Presently you will be able to weight the arm that strikes 
for you and you ought to do so. But even now we trust that 
Frenchmen, wherever they may be, will feel their hearts 
warm and the proud blood tingle in their veins when we 
have some success in the air or on the sea, or presently, for 
that will come, upon the land. 


RECALLS GAMBETTA’S Worps 


Remember, we shall never stop, never weary and never 
give in, and that our whole people and empire have bowed 
themselves to the task of cleansing Europe from the Nazi 
pestilence and saving the world from the new Dark Ages. 
Do not imagine, as the German-controlled wireless tells you, 
that we English seek to take your ships and colonies. We 
seek to beat the life and soul out of Hitler and Hitlerism— 
that alone, that all the time, that to the end. 

We do not covet anything from any nation, except their 
respect. 

Those Frenchmen who are in the French Empire and those 
who are in so-called unoccupied France may see their way 
from time to time to useful action. I will not go into details. 
Hostile ears are listening. 

As for those to whom English hearts go out in full because 
they see them under sharp discipline, oppression and spying 
of the Hun—as to those Frenchmen in the occupied regions, 
to them I say, when they think of the future let them remem- 
ber the words which (Léon) Gambetta, that great French- 
man, uttered after 1870 about the future of France and what 
was to come: “Think of it always. Speak of it never.” 

Good night, then. Sleep to gather strength for the morn- 
ing, for the morning will come. Brightly will it shine on the 
brave and true; kindly upon all who suffer for the cause; 
glorious upon the tombs of heroes—thus will shine the dawn. 

Vive la France! Long live, also, the forward march of the 
common people in all the lands toward their just and true in- 
heritance and toward the broader and fuller age. 
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A Canadian View of the War 


THE ULTIMATE VICTORY AND ITS AFTERMATH 
By SIR EDWARD BEATTY, Chairman of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Delivered at a Joint Complimentary Dinner of the Vancouver Board of Trade, the Canadian Club of Vancouver and the 
Vancouver Bar Association, September 5, 1940 


what unusual remark that I had grave doubts as to 

the advisability of accepting the invitation which I 
received to speak at this gathering. It is, of course, entirely 
unnecessary for me to tell you that these doubts were not 
based on any lack of appreciation of the triple honor done 
me by the members of the Board of Trade, the Canadian 
Club and the Vancouver Bar Association or any desire to 
abandon my long-standing custom of occasional frank dis- 
cusion of our national problems with the businessmen of 
Canada, who constitute the chief clients of the corporation 
of which I am an officer. Indeed, it has always been my 
conviction that it was the duty of men occupying positions 
of business responsibility to accept invitations to make pub- 
lic addresses, and thus to give the business community at 
large an opportunity to understand and to judge the phil- 
osophy which directs the policies of our larger institutions. 

My hesitation in this case arose from the fact that this 
country is a nation at war—engaged in a desperate struggle 
to maintain civilization, and that, in such circumstances, 
the sort of leadership which we want is rather that which 
can be given us by those elected for that purpose. I have 
welcomed the occasional addresses of the Ministers of the 
Crown, and only wish that they could find the time, from 
their multifarious and pressing duties, to speak oftener to 
the people of the nation. In such circumstances it has not 
seemed to me particularly advisable that private citizens, 
however responsible their positions in the business world, 
should undertake much in the way of speech-making. 

One reason for this feeling is that it is clear that no 
artificial lashing of public enthusiasm for the war has been 
or will be necessary. If ever there were a war which was 
that of the ordinary man; a war in which our nation and 
our Empire were engaged, not to serve ambitions of a dynasty 
or of a class, not unwillingly and as followers of some 
half. understood theory or some policy incomprehensible 
to the ordinary man, this is such a war. It is a war in which 
the free peoples of the world have decided that, in the name 
of God and of justice, we must be prepared to risk every- 
thing and do everything to guarantee that Christian civili- 
zation does not vanish from the face of the earth. 

However, there can be no harm done by a frank dis- 
cussion between Canadian citizens of the situation in which 
we find ourselves, and of the outlook as we see it. I 
promise to avoid prophecy—which is, today more than ever, 
the most gratuitous form of error, as has been so justly 
observed. 

Another matter which I can pass over, with but the barest 
reference, is the tremendous question of what caused the 
war, and any justification of our being party to it. 

We know that the world was struggling back, very slowly 
and very painfully, to sanity after the last war. We know 
that grave errors of policy had been made by victors and 
vanquished alike, and we were trying to find out what 
they were, and how to correct them. International good 
will was actually beginning to revive, and it might have 
been followed by a restoration of true comity of nations and 
the resumption of really friendly relations. 

In this picture there suddenly appeared two gangsters. 


: . must pardon me if I commence with the some- 


Herr Hitler was an obscure ex-soldier of another war, a 
neurotic student, poorly educated, and totally inexperienced 
in either public or private affairs. —To what extent he cap- 
tured the imagination of the German people, by his violent 
and reiterated denials of all that history showed to be the 
truth concerning the origins, course and consequences of the 
previous Great War, or to what extent he was merely a 
useful tool of other men, history alone can tell us many 
years from now, if ever. 

What is a fact on which we can base something real in 
the way of conclusions is that he wrote a book. It was a 
book which, written by an ordinary man, might reasonably 
justify his being certified as a lunatic. It reminds its readers 
most forcibly of the statement in “Alice in Wonderland” 
that “if I say it three times it is so.” Herr Hitler asserts in 
that book that black is white, right is wrong, and the devil 
is God, and he not only says it three times, but many times 
that, and boasts that if lies are told frequently enough, and 
in a loud enough voice, they will become the truth. 

That man seemed to meet some need in the German soul. 
Crushed in a war which they themselves had provoked, the 
German people were eager to hear that the war was no 
fault of theirs, and that their loss of it was a mere illusion. 
Herr Hitler gave them this doctrine and imbued them—or 
a great majority of them—with a fanatic willingness to 
live for the one object of revenge. 

To his aid came the peculiar figure of Benito Mussolini— 
a typical adventurer; an anarchist, a socialist, and the most 
violent of Right Wing reactionaries in turn; a typical blus- 
terer, who, in the more suitable surroundings of the slums 
of Chicago, might have become another famous leader of 
a gang. 

Instead, by one of the great accidents of fate, he made 
himself the dictator of Italy, and promptly joined Herr 
Hitler in a campaign intended to destroy liberty and civil- 
ization, and to substitute force and fraud. 

It would be useless at this stage in the world’s history to 
attempt to review the history of the years since these men 
came to power. They faced free nations, slowly recovering 
from the economic and psychological shocks of the war— 
nations in which too many disillusioned men were decrying 
patriotism and courage, and were trying to build a feeble 
theory that all that was needed to meet force was kindness 
and good will; a world also in which too many younger men 
were preaching doctrines subversive to our system of society, 
and were deeply influencing the youth to believe that solid 
devotion to established institutions was a mark of intel- 
lectual weakness. 

Free nations refused to meet the challenge of the dictators 
to see who could best provide himself with arms. They 
wanted butter, not guns. They wanted to improve the 
material lot of humanity, and to substitute an ideal brother- 
hood of man for the harsh realities of a world in which it is 
still evidently only too possible to rouse bitterness. 

In the end, after repeated attempts to correct any errors 
which had been made in the liquidation of another war, and 
to establish some system of international justice, the free 
nations found themselves with their backs against the wall, 
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and forced to accept the destruction of all civilization, or 
to fight. 

As free nations it was inevitable that they would make the 
mistake of democracy, which is never to be ready for war. 
For months after the actual outbreak of war we still con- 
tinued our vain imaginings, first about the ease with which 
the power of the dictators over their own peoples could be 
shattered by internal disturbances, and then of the economic 
advantages which we were assured, with endless columns 
of figures, would soon lead the aggressors to throw up their 
hands and drop their weapons. 

The result of this was to make our efforts unduly feeble. 
I do not think that it has ever been wise, or ever will be, to 
attempt to allocate the blame for this situation. It existed 
because the people of the democracies willed it to exist. 

Our failure to oust the invaders from Norway, followed 
by the over-running of the Low Countries, brought this 
phase of the war to a very sudden conclusion. The effect of 
these events was accentuated by the collapse of France—a 
nation which had suffered, more than any of the Allies, from 
the corrupting influences to which I have already referred, 
from the illusion that a defensive war would be enough, 
from internal political weaknesses, from the economic con- 
sequences of rash adventures in socialism which had failed, 
and from the actual impact of German attack. 

It is the fault of democracies to make such mistakes, but 
history makes it clear that it is the virtue of democracies to 
recover from them, and to destroy the tyrants who would 
wipe them out. 

When we awoke to the realities of the situation, we 
showed a spirit of realism, of courage, of resolution, of 
willingness to subordinate personal interests to the common 
defense, that makes it certain that we shall win the war. 

Democracy has not failed. Democracy, with its fumbling 
wisdom, brought to the leadership of our cause a Churchill. 
This man is one of the those figures whom the human race 
produces, in great crises, for its salvation. He is brilliant 
and fearless and he incarnates, in his own character, the 
patient courage of his race. He leads the British peoples 
successfully, because he is the typical example of their natural 
qualities. 

Throughout the Empire, there have arisen an army of 
men, each in his own place attempting, with more or less 
success, to emulate, on a smaller scale, the leadership which 
Mr. Churchill gives to the nation which is the center of our 
Empire and of civilization. 

So far, I have been on the ground of recorded history, 
and there will be found few in this country to disagree with 
anything which I have said. I now come to the more difficult 
ind dangerous task of attempting to describe the situation 
which now exists. It is one necessarily concealed, in most of 
its details, behind the veil of secrecy which military neces- 
sity imposes. It is one which alters so rapidly that, even as 
I speak, events may occur, thousands of miles from here, 
which might enhance or destroy any value which my state- 
ment here contains. In such circumstances, it is the part of 
wisdom to speak cautiously, and with every possible reser- 
vation—making it clear that this is the best judgment which 
one individual can form of the realities of a situation of 
which he knows but little. 

We have Europe prostrate at the feet of tyrants. One 
small European nation—Greece—and Turkey—a nation of 
Europe and Asia—show determined unwillingness to con- 
cede the claims of the dictators. Jugo-Slavia appears to be 
with them, but even that is not certain to our knowledge 
here. The other nations of Europe are either—like Hungary 
—apparently willing participants in the increased growth of 
the power of the dictatorial states, or have been forced to 


abandon any semblance of national liberty, on their own 
soil, at least for the moment. 

It is true the courageous representations of Czecho- 
Slovakia, of Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium and France 
have collected around themselves in London enough of their 
own people to justify them in claiming still to speak for 
nations which are otherwise crushed under the power of 
Germany, and that, beyond the seas, the representatives of 
these nations, in the colonies which they govern, are, in 
many cases, still refusing to admit the right of the aggres- 
sors to dictate. 

In Eastern Asia, Japan continues her attack on China, 
and adds to it constant hints of further adventures in search 
of conquest. 

The great and kindly nation to the south of us has, up to 
this time, not attempted to intervene in this situation, be- 
yond the offering of endless marks of good will to the tree 
nations, and so small contribution of practical assistance. 

In the end, the war has become one between the peoples 
of the British Empire and the tyrants. 

Each nation of the Empire is contributing, realistically 
and practically, to the common effort, but, as might be ex- 
pected, the brunt of the battle falls on Britain. 

This small group of peoples have met the onslaught of 
German force with a courage and calmness which will shine 
in the pages of history. Defence for the home country has 
been improvised so rapidly that the boasted air power of the 
Germans has failed to make even an impression upon it. 
Furthermore, the Royal Navy, assisted by the smaller forces 
of the Dominions, still holds the seas of the world, depriv- 
ing Germany and Italy of access either to the markets of 
the world, or to the sources of many vital raw materials, 
while still sharing, to the full, in the defense, not only of 
Britain, but of the shores of the whole Empire. In addition, 
the Royal Air Force has not only, with infinite courage 
and capacity, met the German air threat to Britain, but has, 
for two months now, systematically carried destruction to 
military objectives and sources of supply in Germany and 
German occupied Europe. 

Outside of Europe, the only battlefield which exists is 
that in North Africa. Recent events have indicated that 
it will be necessary for the comparatively small number 
of British troops which garrison great areas to face grave 
dangers, and it would be rash boastfulness to claim that the 
situation there is not a grave one. Despite this, there is 
every reason to believe that, with the assistance of the Royal 
Navy, and what air forces can be spared from Britain for 
the task, the British in North Africa may hold out long 
enough to permit the bringing up of the reinforcements 
necessary to inflict a decisive defeat on the enemy in that 
theatre of war. 

One point on which it is impossible to speak with cer- 
tainty, but on which we may feel the greatest encourage- 
ment, is the condition produced in Germany and Italy by 
the incessant bombings by the Royal Air Force of factories 
engaged in producing material of war, and of the transpor- 
tation systems which link these sources of supply to the 
German armies throughout Central and Western Europe. 

Almost all that we have to guide us in assessing the ex- 
tent of this damage is the series of communiques issued al- 
most daily by the Air Ministry of the United Kingdom. On 
this point, I should like to point out the folly of those who, 
from time to time, doubt the accuracy of the statements in 
these communiques. I have heard it said that it is impos- 
sible to accept the statement that 600 planes, appearing over 
the British Isles, could, in one day, lose 132 of their number, 
with a personnel of probably over 350, while the Royal Air 
Force lost, in the same engagement, no more than 22 planes 
and 10 pilots. 
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In one way these doubts are quite understandable. A 
victory on such a scale requires such superiority of equip- 
ment, and such heroic skill in battle, that the figures might 
well seem incredible. 

I should like to remind you that the men who issued these 
figures are not likely to be liars. They reiterate descriptions 
of the conservative methods of computation which they use, 
and, especially in air battles occurring largely over the 
British Isles, it is possible to obtain fairly exact information 
as to actual losses of both sides. Such statistics as those 
which showed the number of British bombs dropped on 
Germany, as compared with the German bombs dropped on 
the British Isles, are easily prepared with absolute accuracy. 
There is not the least reason to doubt them—if we assume, 
as we should be fools not to assume, that the men who issue 
them are telling the honest truth as they know it. 

It is for these reasons that I accept so readily the specific 
claims of the Air Force concerning the damage done to the 
industrial equipment and productive power of Germany and 
Italy, and pay no attention to enemy counterclaims. I do 
not think that we may hesitate for a moment to believe the 
statement that this damage has already been on a scale which 
will be effective in deciding the course of the war. 

It is far from my intention to suggest for a moment that 
the danger of heavy destruction of life and property in 
Britain is over, or that the bombing of military objectives in 
Germany and Italy has, so far, really crippled the ability 
of those nations to provide for their armies in the field. It 
does seem highly probable, however, that, with what we 
know of the psychology of the German and Italian peoples, 
the material damage already done to their countries may 
have had a determining effect on the course of the war, and 
there is no reason readily visible at the moment to believe 
that this damage will not continue, and will not increase 
steadily, as the air power of Britain grows. 

In time I believe that the mastery of the air will pass 
completely to Britain, and that it will become obvious that 
Germany will lose the war. 

I wish, at this point, to remind you that I said that I 
would not indulge in prophecy. It is with a very apologetic 
feeling that I venture to discuss technical questions of naval, 
military and air strategy, and I may be entirely wrong. I 
am merely trying to picture to you the impressions which I 
gather from the information which is available to the public, 
and I go no farther than to say that I feel confident that a 
period will come when we feel absolute certainty that we are 
winning the war. 

The coming of such a certainty will not be the same thing 
as the end of the war. One of the most puzzling questions 
ahead of us is how the war is to be brought to its final con- 
clusion. It seems unthinkable that a peace conference could 
ever be held at which Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
would be present. There are other figures in Europe, now 
the heads of important states, who do not seem likely candi- 
dates for a peace conference. My own feeling is that we 
shall have to continue the war until revolutionary alterations 
of the governments of several countries have occurred, and 
that we may even see the necessity of policing a great deal 
of Europe, by comparatively large numbers of troops, until 
order can be restored, and the life of many nations assumes 
a more normal aspect. 

Our ability to bring the war to a successful conclusion will 
depend on our carrying out fully the enormous programme 
of arming the British Empire which is now under way. It 
is not for Canadians to say to what extent the great Republic 
to the south of us will also share in the task of restoring 
world order. We do know that, in this country, the most 
desirable of possible events has been marked by the recent 
announcement that the United States and Canada have 


entered into frank discussion of the mutual problems of 
defending the North American Continent and its outlying 
waters. We know, too, with what satisfaction we learned of 
the recent exchange of Atlantic bases to the United States 
for over-age torpedo-boat destroyers to Great Britain. The 
significance and timeliness of these successful negotiations 
speak for themselves. 

It has always seemed to me axiomatic that Canada must 
remain in perpetual alliance with Great Britain and the 
United States. The interests of these two great nations will, 
please God, never be divergent, and there is nothing to give 
alarm to the most ardent British patriot in the spectacle of 
British North America agreeing with the United States to 
make tangible plans. for commen effort against aggression. 

With the United States, to whatever extent that country 
feels it desirable to participate, the British Empire must 
continue to prepare a military force capable of restoring 
order in the world, and I think that it might change the 
minds of the dictators if they could see the preparations that 
we, in this one country, are making for this purpose. 

It would be most improper to discuss, in a public address, 
even those things which I personally know of the extent of 
the arrangements which have been made to produce material 
of war in Canada. Official sources have given us, from time 
to time, as much of an outline of these as military necessities 
justify. 

I can safely describe the situation in general terms by point- 
ing out that our effort in this direction constitutes the greatest 
single revolution in our economic life since we first built a 
transcontinental railway. 

Within a comparatively short time the contribution which 
this country can make to the supply of material of war will 
be on a scale which will make it a most important factor in 
the struggle. 

As for our plans to provide the personnel for a navy, army 
and an air force, I do not even need to attempt a description 
of what is being done. The youth of this nation, already 
voluntarily providing the state with all the sailors, the 
soldiers and the airmen for which there have been calls, is 
now engaged in a huge programme of organization and train- 
ing, to equip all of them for service in defence of their own 
country, and at least the preliminary training required to 
fit them for service in any theatre of war. 

If Herr Hitler could see, as I have seen, the young men 
of this nation, often in shirt sleeves, lacking, for the moment, 
the equipment of the fighting man, drilling, night after night, 
not only in park squares and on parade grounds, but in 
every village street and every open space in our cities across 
Canada, I think that he might realize that, as we put it in 
the vernacular, “he has started something.” ‘Those whose 
interest lies in naval service are no whit behind the soldiers, 
and we all know the size and the efficiency of the prepara- 
tions for the Empire Air Training scheme. 

The real test which we must meet will be that of morale. 
That is a test which will be applied, not only to our young 
men who go to battle—we need not ever doubt their courage 
and resourcefulness ; it will be a test which will be applied to 
all the men, women and children of the nation. We shall 
win this war if and because we can meet the test of courage 
and willingness to make sacrifices for the common good which 
will be required of us. 

We have the example before us. The people of Britain 
are no whit less eager for the ease and good things of peace 
and wealth than we are ourselves. Today that Island meets 
and throws back a series of ferocious attacks aimed not at 
military objectives, but at the nation as a whole. It has to 
face the murderous onslaughts made by airplanes flying 
sometimes too high to be seen, and dropping their charges 
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of explosives without regard to the formerly accepted rules 
of war, or to the dictates of humanity. 

That nation stands to arms to face the threat of the inva- 
sion of hordes of the most savage and ruthless soldiery which 
the world has yet produced—young men trained for years in 
the abominations of the Nazi creed. 

We know the courage and resolution with which these 
threats have been faced, and the sufferings produced by 
their partial execution have been borne. 

In this favored land, we have been preserved from the 
actual shock of war. Those of our young men who have lost 
their lives have done so far from Canada. We have felt no 
privation of any kind, and have been faced with nothing more, 
so far, than a demand to give a little of our time to the 
service of the nation and some of our earnings to the purchase 
of war supplies. 

I have given you an optimistic picture of the development 
of the war as I see it. I should like to warn you, however, 
that there still lies ahead of us a long time of struggle and 
sacrifice far exceeding those which we have yet been called 
upon to make. We must work, save and fight. We must 
extend our productive activities, so as to maintain the or- 
dinary productivity of the country, and our foreign exports, 


without slackening for a moment our increasing production of 
material of war, or interfering with the diversion of man- 
power to the fighting services. 

We must save, so that the labour and material which would 
otherwise go to satisfying our own wants and indulgence 
may be available to supply our fighting men, and those of 
our Allies, with the weapons which they need. There is no 
source of public money except the taxes, the gifts and the 
loans of the people, and there is no way in which public 
revenues can be diverted from normal to war-time expendi- 
tures except by the ordinary citizen foregoing his right to 
use labour and materials which the state needs for military 
purposes. 

We must fight, and that does not apply only to the young 
men who go to war. We must fight against subversive 
doctrines, against defeatism, against panic, against undue 
optimism, against weariness of war. We must fight, without 
weakness and without cessation, until we know that we have 
done what was required of us to sweep tyranny from the 
face of the earth, and to restore Christian civilization. The 
cause is perhaps the greatest which the human race was ever 
called upon to defend. Those who come after us will say 
whether we were worthy of it. 


The Third Term Issue 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA 


By HIRAM W. JOHNSON, U. S. Senator from California 
Broadcast from the Nation’s Capital, over the, facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting System, October 18, 1940 


HEN first like a vagrant comet the ruthless ruler of 
W Germany burst upon the horizon, the American 
people were concerned, but unafraid ; and then, when 
his bloody aggressions became manifest and one nation after 
another fell, they began to look to their defenses, and to at- 
tempt the repair of them. Then was the opportunity for a 
few men in this country to frighten our people, and to cause 
a hysteria presented to us as a crisis such as we had never 
before seen. Over-emphasized and asserted most cleverly it 
was that the awful crisis was upon us. It was painted in lurid 
colors by those who knew so well how to arouse the people. 
And then, too, came another crisis very different,—the crisis 
of a third consecutive presidential term which would enable 
the present incumbent again to be a candidate, and perhaps 
again to be elected. One crisis was, from without, war-like 
and nebulous in character; the other, from within, very, very 
close to us all, more subtle but more important. 

Various astute and clever politicians who knew just what 
they wanted soon prepared the means by which one crisis 
could minister to the other. The game was played then and 
every endeavor was made to whip up a war scare and a war 
hysteria. This proved fairly easy because of the rapidity and 
ruthlessness with ‘which the aggressor nations were acting. 
The people were made to believe that St. Louis and Omaha 
were about to be bombed, and every species of propaganda 
was called into use to increase their fears. And then myste- 
rious whisperings were heard about changing horses in the 
middle of the stream, and then the indispensable man was 
born. I may add, parenthetically, that Americans have very 
little use for the indispensable man, and when it was found 
how little use he was to those who had created him, he grad- 
ually retired from the picture and the crisis. 

The President maintained a discreet silence until the meet- 
ing of the Democratic Convention, and although those of 
us who had been suspiciously viewing the trend of events 


were neither shocked, nor surprised at his assumed unwill- 
ingness to become a candidate, he apparently knew full well 
that his months of preparation and his ambiguous declarations 
could mean but one thing, and that the assumed unwilling- 
ness would ripen into a graceful offer to bear the burden of 
the great office and be a candidate again. For the first time 
in the history of the Nation we have a third-term presidential 
candidate. And this presents in greater degree than a flaming 
war, with its cruel destruction of peaceful nations, a crisis 
purely American. This is the greater crisis, and perhaps is 
more far reaching than any other, for it may mean the preser- 
vation of the last fortress of democracy on this earth. I 
emphasize this is an American crisis alone, and for that 
reason, we must solve it ourselves as Americans, in order 
that our coveted and boasted American liberty shall not per- 
ish from the earth. 

It is because I deem so important this issue of a third term, 
paling into insignificance every other issue, that I come before 
you tonight as an American, who loves his country above all 
else, who believes in its traditions, and its customs, and in its 
treasured institutions, to argue for a few minutes upon this 
most important subject. 

One who has reached his allotted span, who has no animos- 
ities toward any man, and no partisanship of any sort, I 
speak neither as Democrat, nor Republican, nor Progressive. 
I speak from a full heart just as an American, and I choose 
in this campaign the man opposed to the third term. It 
makes no difference to me whether his chance of election be 
of one sort or another. It makes a vast difference that I shall 
preserve that which has been most dear to me in my life,— 
my independence and my country’s weal. 

Let us look at the historical record for a moment. I 
choose principally the record of the Democratic Party for I 
wish to speak mainly to my Democratic friends. 

George Washington set the precedent of a two term limit 
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for Chief Executives, tho Thomas Jefferson established it. 
Jefferson is the patron saint of the Democratic Party. Until 
the recent Democratic Convention you have heard him quoted 
and praised by all Democrats. It remained for this last Con- 
vention to boo him when Carter Glass was nominating Jim 
Farley, and quoting Jefferson as opposed to a third term. 
What a long way we have traveled! Until at last we find, 
after Jefferson has been venerated for more than a century, 
his words praised as pearls of wisdom ; whose advice has been 
so clear and persuasive that it has always been followed, this 
popular hero, this Democratic saint is booed in a Democratic 
Convention! And nothing more distinguished that Conven- 
tion, or extinguishes it, in the opinion of thinking people, than 
those boos heard in 1940 at one whose name had ever been 
received with veneration and acclaim, and one who had 
measured up in his life to the loftiest heights of patriotism. 

But Jefferson established the principle of a two term limit 
for Presidents. Washington set the precedent. Madison and 
Monroe acquiesced in it, and Andrew Jackson, who, until 
the Democratic Convention of 1940, was the second greatest 
Democrat of all times, favored it. 

All the great Democrats from that day to this have been 
in accord. None has dissented. The reasons were plain. It 
was the fear of personal power in one man, the fear of per- 
sonal power which would lead that one man to excesses. 
Power is a heady wine. Few human beings can resist it, and 
certainly there has been no evidence, or even desire of resist- 
ance in the gentleman who seeks it now. He has gathered 
unto himself more power than any ruler on earth has, save 
in the totalitarian governments. And there has been no in- 
stance when any part of it has been returned. In his course 
at the Democratic Convention at Chicago, his direction of its 
proceedings, and his subsequent actions as its third term can- 
didate, he has contributed a perfect illustration of every dan- 
ger and evil which Jefferson foresaw so clearly, and against 
which he warned his countrymen so earnestly. 

And after this so-called Democratic Convention what have 
we seen, seen with regret and sorrow! Without notice, we 
witness the recipient of a third-term nomination, brushing 
aside with a sweep of the hand the precedent of Washington 
and the tradition established by Jefferson, and he has done 
this in total disregard of what the American people have 
thought. No chance to debate the matter, no opportunity for 
Congress to ratify it, nor for the people to pass upon it. Per- 
haps the unanimity with which the people and their repre- 
sentatives have determined the question is the very reason for 
not submitting it. 

It does not answer the requirement to say that the people 
now have a chance to pass upon it, because, first, the principle 
is hidden in a mass of irrelevant matters, and in the hot 
enthusiasms of present politics the question is beclouded by 
a Democratic nomination however obtained. The very abuse 
that custom and tradition sought to avoid is presented to the 
people practically as a fact accomplished. 

Instead of submitting the matter to the people for determi- 
nation he handed it over to his State and County chairmen 
to do with as they saw fit. He handed it over, indeed, to 
men whom he knew would do his will without thought of 
the perpetuity of American traditions. 

Grover Cleveland warned us against the power of patron- 
age at a President’s disposal in forcing his renomination, and 
that this warning was real is demonstrated by the number of 
employes of the Federal Government which in the last seven 
years has doubled, and is now more than a million. 

Cleveland spoke of the pitfalls in the pathway of an ambi- 
tious president, “the allurements of power, the temptation to 
retain public place once gained, and more than all, the avail- 
ability which his party finds in an incumbent, whom a horde 


of office holders support with a zeal born of benefits received 
and the hope of favors yet to come.” 

All of the forebodings of Washington, Jefferson, and Jack- 
son are fulfilled and justified. No longer need we consider 
what may happen—what is certain to happen is obvious if 
a president sees fit to destroy this great tradition and custom. 

If he sees fit to increase his term four years, he can in- 
crease it eight, or sixteen, and finally, as Jefferson once re- 
marked, the whole presidential office becomes but an inheri- 
tance. 

I speak to you tonight with no ill-will toward any man. 
The law has ever made it a sin for a trustee to profit from 
his beneficiaries’ inheritances. Jealously the law guards this. 
The rights of beneficiaries are so carefully protected that a 
trustee must not deal with the property entrusted to him. 
This was to remove temptation, and is as old as the old 
Mosaic law that no man may serve two masters. The temp- 
tation applied to the highest and the lowest, the highest in 
dealing with his country, and the lowest in dealing with mat- 
ters entrusted to him. 

In 1875 the House passed its Resolution by a vote of 233 
to 18. In the Senate this Resolution was passed in 1928, and 
it reads as follows: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the 
precedent established by Washington and other Presidents 
of the United States in retiring from the presidential office 
after their second term, has become by universal concur- 
rence, a part of our republican system of government, and 
that every departure from this time-honored custom would 
be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with peril to our free 
institutions.” 


The vote on this Resolution was: Yea—56. No—26. 

The members of the Senate who still are there and who 
voted for this Resolution are Ashurst, Barkley, Capper, 
Frazier, Glass, Harrison, Hayden, Johnson, King, LaFol- 
lette, McKellar, Neely, Norris, Nye, Pittman, Sheppard, 
Shipstead, Smith, Thomas, Tydings, Wagner, Wheeler. 

There never has been an occasion when the matter has 
been brought to attention officially that it has not been de- 
cided that the third term violates tradition and custom and 
is “fraught with peril to our free institutions.” 

If your imagination will permit you, go back to the first 
beginnings of this country. Can you see Washington and 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, and Jackson, and all the 
remaining galaxy of the great, safeguarding our precious lib- 
erties? We’re the last country on earth to possess these. 

Shall one of our own jeopardize them, or shall one of 
our own be permitted to violate the sacred tradition built 
up by these great men of the past for the preservation and 
for the perpetuity of our institutions? 

It must not be done. 

Upon you and upon me rest the solemn obligation of pro- 
tecting those who come after us, as our great founding 
fathers sought to preserve for us our liberties unsullied and 
untouched, to permit the ambition of no man, however great 
he may be, or however appealing he may be to the people, to 
violate the custom or tradition. 

We are asked to permit him to make the first break in the 
protecting dike. This country belongs to you and to me, and 
to every other inarticulate citizen. Theirs is the right, theirs 
alone to alter our fundamental law and abandon this custom 
and tradition. We are asked now to submit it to one man 
alone with the warnings of 150 years ringing in our ears. We 
are asked to gamble now with the most precious of human 
possessions—liberty. We must not do it. 

Both Washington and Jefferson refused even to contem- 
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plate any American so far forgetful as to want a third elec- 
tion. Washington said: 

“There cannot in my judgment be the least danger that 
the president will by any practicable intrigue ever be able 
to continue himself one moment in office, much less per- 
petuate himself in it, but in the last stage of corrupted 
morals and political depravity.” 


and Jefferson in like fashion was unable to conceive a presi- 
dent actually consenting to a continuous term in office, and 
remarked 


“should he consent to be a candidate for a third election, I 
trust he would be rejected on this demonstration of ambi- 
tious views.” 


Consider for the moment the power that the President 
now has. He has arrogated to himself the right to the purse 
of the nation. A celebrated Englishman once said “Give me 
the purse and I will govern”. By his innumerable boards 
and commissions he deals with nearly all of the problems of 
life, and enforces his will alone concerning them. .To the 
minds of the great and pure men who have governed this 
nation, it is unthinkable that any man would seek to violate 
the sacred agreement and tradition that all had rigorously 
obeyed. But, they overlook one trait of human nature, one 
dominant factor, the love of place and prominence, of adu- 
lation and power. I say this in no invidious sense, but as 
the common fault of human nature. Some love it so much 
that power is never gladly or voluntarily surrendered. The 
appetite growing by what it feeds on becomes the master 
passion of their lives. Such men find while they realize that 
some day their power must be laid down, can always find a 
reason why the fatal day may be postponed. In their minds 
there is always a crisis in which their services are indispen- 
sable; always some great work in hand which they, and they 
alone, can do. QOutwardly, they pretend that they groan 
under the burden and would be glad to lay it down, but in 
their secret souls they cling to their places. History is full 
of just such instances. The friends and sycophants of the 
incumbent, whose lives are linked with his, constantly assure 
their chief that the public good demands that he should not 
desert the ship. It is this sort of sweet music that is the 
curse of kings. 

Jefferson once wrote, long after he thought he had defi- 
nitely fixed the tenure of the office of President: 


In questions of power, let no more be said of confidence 
in man, but bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.” 


Neither Jefferson nor his contemporaries could foresee the 
immense power that a President avid for it could acquire. In 
recent years we have seen billions of dollars that he could 
disburse at will, with places by the hundreds of thousands 
for him to fill, with scores of discretionary statutes ready at 
his word, with the Army and Navy under his control as 
Commander-in-Chief, and the conduct of foreign relations 
in his hands. Who could ask for more? I but state the fact 
when I say any president with these great powers can cause 
himself to be renominated, not once, or twice, but as long as 
he chooses. With the two-term tradition broken down, we 
have every reason to dread a future occupancy of the White 
House, limited only by the ambition or the life of the tenant. 

One hundred and fifty years have elapsed since the founda- 
tion of our Republic. Thirty presidents have followed one 
another in succession, some ruling well, some not so well. 
In all the time we have been a nation, with all the men who 
have been our presidents, never have the custom and tradition 
been broken, no man has had the temerity to challenge it. 
Now, in 1940, if we permit this sacred tradition to be broken 
and the labor of a century and a half set at naught, it re- 


quires no prescience or vision to see what will happen there- 
after. 

Think of it. A century and a half of an acquiesced in 
custom and tradition, none in whose custody it has been, 
however sorely tempted, has dared to violate it. Now in 
secrecy and stealth, with the aid of all the boss-ridden cities 
of America, is it broken! Wake up, Americans, rush to pro- 
tect what protects your liberties. Wake up, Americans, ere 
it is too late. 

Dr. Raymond Moley so aptly phrases his description of 
the instances involving personal power and the effect upon 
delegates to the late Democratic Convention that I dare 
quote him here: 

“Consider, how, the instances in which this issue of per- 
sonal power has currently been involved. The first has been 
the attempt to lay down to Congress a list of specifications 
for its action. We all remember those ‘must’ bills. So we 
call it by the name ‘must’. The second we call ‘pack’—the 
attempt of the Executive to get the immediate power to cre- 
ate in the Supreme Court a majority of his own choosing. 
The third we call ‘purge’. ‘It involved the power of the 
Executive to destroy the political careers of those legislators 
who would not conform to the Executive’s will. The fourth, 
we shall call ‘perpetuate’—the effort of the Executive, 
through a subservient party and a distracted people, to over- 
ride the principle that has kept any other president from 
serving more than two terms. 

“There they are. Four words describe them—‘must’, ‘pack’, 
‘purge’, and ‘perpetuate’. 

. * * 


“* * * They are four signs that the danger of individual 
power never passes. They are the four horsemen of autoc- 
” 


racy. . . * 


“These efforts follow an appallingly logical course—the 
course that begins with an aspiration and ends with a per- 
son. It begins with an ideal and ends with a single will. Cer- 
tain ideas are indispensable. Then compliance is indispen- 
sable. And finally the leader is indispensable. 

* * * 


“* * * Recall * * * the conclave of * * (the Democratic) 
party in Chicago last July. Nominally, it was a convention 
of that Democratic Party which pledged itself, 1912, to a 
single term for the President. But the Democratic Party 
which made that pledge is dead. The thing that met in 
Chicago this summer was * * * (composed of) men and 
women who * *-did not think: they nodded. They did not 
vote their convictions. * * * They did not select a candidate. 
The candidate selected himself. 

“* * * Democracy holds that executive authority shall 
neither be hereditary nor perpetual. If America rejects that 
tenet, it rejects democracy. And it rejects it as its deadly 


peril. i‘ m + 


“* * * The issue rises above party, above prejudice, above 
personal affections, above hysteria and above fear. Save our 
principles and we save our liberties.” 

And now I leave this question with you. I leave it believ- 
ing that I have a sacred duty to perform, and you must judge 
whether I have succeeded. I’m loath to cease this discussion. 
There are many other things in this campaign that I would 
discuss, but I'll have to defer a presentation of them until 
some future time. I realize how inept I have been, perhaps, 
in parts of it, but I have tried to discuss a great principle 
rather than any personality. If I have succeeded in arousing 
some slight spark in our electorate I shall consider my task 
sufficiently performed. I cannot think of our great ancestors, 
all of whom with singular unanimity favored the tradition 
which Jefferson established, I cannot think of our past presi- 
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dents who with unanimity followed, without feeling a great 
reverence for the noble men who charted their course in the 
dark, until the blessed sunlight came for the struggling 
Republic, and for those who followed them. 

I would be wanting in expression upon the current con- 
test if 1 did not say to you that the fight that is being made 
by Willkie and McNary, practically single-handed and alone, 
arouses my enthusiasm and my admiration. They have op- 
posed to them almost insuperable odds. First, about one 
hundred and twenty-five members of the electoral college are 
already selected by the exigencies of politics. More than 
one million employes of the existing power stand like a 
phalanx in this campaign, and then, more important than 
all, nine millions of people who are recipients of the bounty 
of the government. Yet, they fight on. If these adventitious 
aids which the present president has should be taken from 
him, the contest would no longer be in doubt. Upon all mat- 
ters I do not agree with Messrs. Willkie and McNary in this 
campaign, but they are eternally right upon the great issue, 
and the all important one of a third term. Thrice armed is 
he whose cause is just. Fear not, fight on. Truth is mighty 
and it will prevail. 

We have been in such a fog of hysteria that it has been 
difficult to think soberly or well. One event has pyramided 
another so quickly that it is difficult to think at all. We have 
become soft and soggy with temporary abundance. Even the 
enormous debt stirs only the few. We are satisfied with a 
promised security, unearned and easy. Our thoughts teem 
with greed and every man for himself. May I say,—that is 
not the American way. Our country was not founded upon 
those ideas, but by striving and toiling and saving and build- 
ing—a unity among men with a definite goal—America. 
They gave their all to give us this heritage we so enjoy. 

Let us transport ourselves to the early days. Imagine your- 
selves with Washington. Go with him through all his trials 
and difficulties. Think of him in his crisis, with his regiment 


naked and sick and hungry,—you remember “the old con- 
tinentals in their ragged regimentals’’—and his cause seem- 
ingly lost. And then, in his loneliness, on the bleak hill of 
Valley Forge, he knelt to ask his God to help him and be 
with him to the end, all to give us peace, security and free- 
dom. How can we forget? 

Think of Jefferson, the philosopher and thinker, who, at 
the beginning was a resident of another continent and how 
he wrote continuously and pleadingly, and then established 
this principle. Think of his trials and disappointments and 
indomitable courage that succeeded in implanting in every 
American heart his ideals. Are we to forget him also? And 
how about Old Hickory, with matchless courage, and his 
heart filled with patriotic fervor, who for seven iong years 
preached the faith that was in him, until Buchanan wrote 


in 1829 


“The example of Washington, which has been followed 
by Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, has forever deter- 
mined that no President shall be more than once reelected. 
This principle has now become as sacred as if it were 
written in the Constitution.” 


We can not be false to all these and other patriots, living 
or dead, who with a singleness of purpose to preserve intact 
our liberties, fought for this principle. 

We cannot be and we will not be. 

And so when we come to the judgment seat how shall we 
answer for our precious country, for the preservation of its 
pristine glory, for the protection of the liberties of our cit- 
izens? Shall we answer, trembling—‘“We had not the cour- 
age because the power was great and overwhelming, millions 
upon millions, on the other side, and we fell before them.” 
Or shall we answer thus and say,—‘‘We stood up like brave 
men and fought the good fight, and with the aid of God 
we won it!” 

God bless and save America! 


Financing the Future 


PERPETUAL MOTION WILL DO IT 


By ALLAN M. POPE, President, The First Boston Corporation 
Delivered before the American Gas Association at Atlantic City, October 9, 1940 


vention to speak as a non-political individual to a 

strictly non-political organization on a subject that 
cannot be other than dependent upon political situations for 
its solution. You also ask me to do this in 25 minutes 
whereas an even cursory survey of the subject should probably 
take a month. You must admit that I am pretty good if I 
get even to first base with that handicap. If on the other 
hand in the course of my discussion you draw the con- 
clusion that I am talking politics, let me say now that you 
will be wrong. Paraphrasing a distinguished American’s 
remark, I can only say: “If that be politics—make the 
most of it”. 

In the first place, let me assure you that any proper financ- 
ing can be accomplished under present conditions and that 
there is enough underwriting capital to undertake the com- 
mitments offered. You can do financing today in very 
large amounts with idle underwriting capital left over. 

Let me likewise remind you that the politically exploited 
Securities Act is not perfect and that nobody, politician or 
otherwise, who knows anything about it, thinks it is. The 


) 7 OU have been kind enough to invite me to this con- 


perfect thing about it is its original purpose. The carrying 
out of this purpose, through the Act which was to protect 
the investor, is faulty and productive of some grave results 
never foreseen by the drafters of the Act. 

You are aware that the Securities Act of 1933 has recently 
been modified through joint efforts on the part of the public 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission. This modi- 
fication, so both the S.E.C. and the investment bankers 
agree, is a temporary stop-gap only to prevent worse damage 
while more complete revision of the Act is studied. 

Although there are numerous unnecessary harassing and 
aggravating provisions in the original act of which experience 
warrants modification without altering either the intent or 
spirit of the act, the recent modification and the major re- 
visions that must come hit at a more complex and more 
serious problem which, while the Act never contemplated 
creating such a problem, nevertheless did so because of other 
financial conditions that have been aggravated by the govern- 
ment in the last seven years and which problem the Act 
intensified and now by its own provisions keeps from being 
solved. This problem is the so-called private sale problem, 
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meaning the right of a few persons to purchase new securi- 
ties, under the interpretation of the Act made by S.E.C. 
counsel, without requiring registration under the Act. 

You who sit on the side of the seller of large blocks of 
securities may have at some time as individuals welcomed 
the right to sell your issues privately for reasons of your 
own, for which nobody can blame you, but the right you 
exercise has built up a situation for most of the biggest 
private purchasers that may be solved in future in a painful 
way if not solved today. In addition, although some of you 
in the gas business might fail to lose much sleep because small 
investors have these securities taken from them on refunding 
operations without a chance to buy the refunding issues or 
because the investment bankers lose a generous part of 
underwriting business, nevertheless you too are liable to wake 
up and find that fundamental principles on which capitalism 
rests have thus been so violated that capitalism is shaken 
because of the effect of the ramifications of these private 
sales. Then it may be too late to turn back. 

It is well known that the cry of controlling industry was 
levelled at certain investment bankers ten years ago and 
earlier when they were accused of monopolizing the business 
done with certain industries with respect to purchasing their 
publicly-issued securities. This was called a monopoly, dis- 
advantageous because through their control by means of 
directorships they were able to guide the business to them- 
selves. This has all been changed. No matter how the 
force that creates a monopolizing power is created, whether 
by direction or by law, if the results produced are the same 
the effects are equally bad. 

As a matter of fact, the effects today are worse where 
monopolizing practices are created by law because the securi- 
ties in these cases are not only purchased because of legal 
advantages held by some as against others but also the 
securities, unlike in the case of a decade ago with invest- 
ment bankers, are held probably to maturity instead of being 
sold immediately to the public as they were by the investment 
bankers. The incentive to purchase through private sales 
by a relatively few was to a great extent created by the gov- 
ernment largely monopolizing investment outlets formerly 
free to the public and by the government practice of forcing 
easy money and low interest rates and for other reasons 
together with the aid of the Securities Act. 

The private purchasers are therefore driven by govern- 
ment into the act of private purchase, then handed the right 
to do so by law. It is like a poor mouse in a pantry clean 
of food, driven by hunger toward an inviting piece of cheese 
which when touched springs the trap. There is no company 
today that is party to a private sale, be it seller or buyer, 
that can be blamed. I do not in turn blame the government 
but I say it is responsible if for no other reason than that 
the government can end the practice even if it cannot eradi- 
cate all the causes that produced it through certain changes 
in the Securities Act. 

I am well aware in saying what I have that I am talking 
to many—perhaps all of you—who know more about this 
subject than I do and who can advocate far better than I 
the pros and cons of this problem. All I ask of you then 
is to argue against the private sale in the manner most 
effective, not because it lessens the business of investment 
bankers but because it is fundamentally unfair in that it 
discriminates against the numerous small investors to the 
advantage of the favored few and, from the issuer’s stand- 
point, takes from it the future opportunity to retire debt 
through sinking fund operations at prices in accord with 
money rates at the time. 

The bond market obviously has its ups and downs. It 
always has had. Generally speaking, the downs at present 


are occasioned to a major extent by news from abroad, and 
to a minor extent by the domestic situation. When the 
market is down good and proper, financing cannot for the 
moment be accomplished and never could have under such 
circumstances. The “downs” have recently been somewhat 
frequent but of relatively short duration, and the “ups” 
appear almost overnight, resulting in such bursts of optimism 
marketwise that the pessimist in the bond market is invari- 
ably fooled. 

The reason for these sudden bursts of optimism is not be- 
cause of a complete dissipation of the war clouds but because 
even a partial clearing through the darkest of clouds releases 
the pent-up pressure of scared uninvested funds, which results 
in a sudden buying wave that creates a scarcity of offerings 
and a rise in prices in short order. It is a well-established 
fact that today even a short cessation of buying because of 
dark war clouds dams up a flow of capital for investment 
in truly amazing amounts. To say that these funds are all 
insurance company funds, as some have been led to believe, 
is entirely erroneous. New issues of securities of highest 
grade involving very large amounts have been successfully 
sold without, for one reason or another, any substantial 
amount of insurance company participation in the buying. 

The government has followed the usual and orthodox 
practice of selling new and refunding government issues 
successfully at prices yielding the low of all times for the 
length of the issue. Government securities are said to lead 
the market, and they do. They set a standard as to com- 
parative yield. To say, as has been said repeatedly and re- 
cently, that because government bonds are sold at such high 
prices it proves that the credit of the government was never 
higher is a fallacy that fools the public, not the student of 
economics. Whereas the actual credit of our government 
is a matter purely of opinion, it is the one security in this 
country in which the credit is not reflected in the price at all, 
except temporarily. 

It probably is not beyond the ken of even the most unin- 
itiated that the actual credit of this country has been con- 
tinuously lowered for nearly eight years. The fact that the 
credit of other major countries is lower still does not raise 
our credit except by comparison. 

The reason government credit is not reflected in the price 
is because a government can always pay. It may have to 
create printing press money to do it. The currency may 
approach zero in value but so does the currency in which 
obligations must be paid by the majority of government 
security owners. 

The result is that the price of government securities does 
not reflect the government credit but merely the price of 
money. The government bond market therefore says to 
us today that the price of money is extraordinarily easy 
and the trend of government bond prices says to us that 
it is going to remain easy and I say to you the same thing. 

When a prognostication such as I have just made is recon- 
sidered, it is always well to investigate possible reasons for 
the prognostication being wrong. Because money has tended 
to ease for a decade is not a valid reason for assuming it 
always will. It is not like the guide who stood on the 
Maid of the Mist and proclaimed about the wonders of so 
much water falling at Niagara Falls when a skeptical 
tourist interrupted to ask: “What is to hinder the water 
from falling?” There is nothing to hinder the Niagara 
Falls from flowing so far as I know, as it always has, 
but there is a chance that money will not always flow as 
readily. 

The only reason for the lack of easy money worth con- 
sidering today is the War and our connection with it. 
Politically we will, we can have and we must have easy 
money, barring the exigencies of war. 
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I have no intention of arguing here the pros and cons of 
our entry into the war. There are plenty of cons. All | 
have to say is that in studying the financing possibilities of 
the future, we must weigh the chances of war. 

It is not a personal opinion but an opinion gleaned from 
others that under a New Deal Administration the consensus 
of enlightened opinion will say the chances of our entering 
the war are more likely than if another administration 
takes over. In that case, I believe this consensus of en- 
lightened opinion will say the chances are far less and might 
be classed as slight unless the war itself takes another course 
than at present. 

There is no question in the mind of any man to whom 
I have talked, whose knowledge of the situation is even 
fair, who believes for one second but that if hostilities 
actually begin this country will almost over night be turned 
into the equivalent of a totalitarian state. All enterprise 
will be carried on by the state because all profit will go to 
the state and nobody can afford to be enterprising. War 
will accomplish over night what has been the trend for 
some time. 

You cannot expect the golden opportunity to insure cen- 
tral control by government such as engagement in war 
creates will be lost when every opportunity has been taken 
advantage of for nearly eight years to accomplish such 
control. Do not therefore use the argument that an entry 
into war will save democracy. It depends upon who is 
running the government after the war is over. I also have 
yet to see the necessity for fearing attack to drive us into 
war unless we completely fail to prepare. I have yet to 
see the advantage to England to have us enter a war until 
prepared and perhaps not then, and then I trust England 
will not have to call upon us. I have so far found the 
best arguments for our entry into war, generally speaking, 
voiced the loudest by men invincible in peace and invisible 
in war. , 

Today, without actual hostilities being entered into by 
us, you are sitting as pretty as any group of individuals on 
this poor earth. Hang on to that position and by doing so 
be prepared to be a nation strong in spirit, strong in arms 
and strong in productivity so that when war ends, as end 
it must, our friends abroad will have one nation on earth 
to which to tie that can stand being leaned on and which 
can lend a helping hand. Without such a nation, chaos 
is inevitable. 

I now wish to leave with you a few thoughts. 

I ask you to give serious thought to answering the 
thoughtless or the propagandist who proclaims on the dan- 
gers of inflation which, if present, will throw your financing 
calculations into a cocked hat. Most people who talk of 
inflation know but vaguely what they are talking about 
or what the word inflation means. We have had and we 
have today all kinds of inflation, even inflated ego. What 
you and I are concerned with is price inflation, particularly 
of manufactured goods and of raw materials. I would 
think you could do no better for yourselves than to spread 
the information, if you agree with it, that there is no 
immediate or necessary price inflation in most lines due 
to a shortage of raw materials. The surpluses at present, 
the curtailment of foreign orders for our raw materials, less 
possibly England’s, and the facilities for increasing raw 
material production in this country must give the thinking 
man the conviction that basic raw materials can stand a 
tremendous demand beyond the present, in general, without 
necessitating advance in price materially or hurtfully. 

Manufactured goods require greater numbers to produce 
and sell. I will not attempt to prophesy labor costs of the 
future, but I will say definitely that if they rise materially 


it will be artificially produced. The increase in the military 
establishment and the increase in employment because of 
military needs cannot create a shortage of labor, except in 
some lines of skilled labor, unless the Department of Labor 
has been giving us the same kind of poll that the Literary 
Digest gave us in the 1936 presidential election. 

The following interpretation of a recent Act of Congress 
has not been exploited by politicians for some reason. I 
refer to a little paragraph in recent legislation which dele- 
gates to government the right, under rather nebulous condi- 
tions, to conscript industry. If any industry engaged in 
armament production is conscripted honestly and for valid 
reasons, it naust be because it will not or it cannot manu- 
facture armaments on the same basis as other industries 
can do. I take it it does not yet mean the right to con- 
script all industry. It could. I doubt if any industry 
will say it will not manufacture armament if it can. If it 
is conscripted then because it cannot, why can it not man- 
facture? Undoubtedly costs as related to income prevent. 
If conscripted because the latter condition is too unfavor- 
able, what is the government going to do with that industry? 
If government takes it over and it fails to reduce the cost 
as well pay the industry more to produce. If it is con- 
scripted merely because of poor management, I think there 
is evidence sufficient to prove that the shift from private 
of manufacture, it saves nothing by conscription. It might 
enterprise to state operated enterprise does not augur any 
improvement in management. 

If it reduces the cost after conscription, what is that 
item that unquestionably has to be reduced? It probably 
need not be the cost of raw materials. If it is, demand, not 
government, will govern unless raw material producers are 
conscripted or otherwise controlled. It is then labor costs. 
This brings me to an item that is far from political. I 
never have heard it mentioned in Washington. If industry 
is to be conscripted, so is labor to be conscripted. Those 
two items go hand in hand. If we have a general or even 
partial conscription of industry, we will have a general or 
partial conscription of labor. Look at Germany, Italy, 
France, even England. Where can anyone point to the 
place on this earth where a union labor leader has any- 
thing to say or where he is even to be found at all, where 
a government has taken over industry. Look at France with 
its Popular Front or New Deal government whose leaders 
are now in jail on the demand of their own people. What 
happened to the 40 hour week and the national socialist 
party doctrines when the government took a real hand in 
increased production of armaments and later conscripted 
industry in a big way. The 40 hour week went with the 
labor leaders—out the window. 

We must then ask labor leaders if there is going to be 
price inflation and if so how much do they value their jobs. 
That statement is practical and not political. 

One of the worst things that could happen to this country 
that would take us back to the Roman galley—not horse 
and buggy days—would be to have labor, protected as it 
has been after years and years of struggle, controlled and 
exploited by a government, thereby losing its voice entirely 
when confronted by its employer. Facing the possibilities 
of this situation labor today stands mute except to champion 
the group that slipped that small paragraph in a Bill so 
that it looked as though the employer was liable to be 
soaked when actually it was labor just as much if not more, 
for in point of numbers of persons affected it would be as 
100 is to 1. 

In concluding this discussion let me say that you can 
make a purse out of a sow’s ear but it won’t be silk. The 
Japs have the silk and the government killed off most of 
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the sows and threw them away so that any way you look 
at the purse question, like everything else, it is complicated. 
Even after you have your pigskin purse the question then 
arises as to how long you will have it or need it. You will, 
I am afraid, under present conditions wear it out in no 


time for the traffic in and out of it will produce erosion 
from friction. You will keep putting your money into it 
and the government will keep taking most of it out. That 
phenomenon, gentlemen, is known as perpetual motion. It 
will eventually wear out any purse or any person. 


The Role America Must Play 


WAR IS NEVER THE ROAD TO PEACE 
By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Presidential Candidate of the Republican Party 


Delivered at St Louis, Mo., 


AM delighted to be here in St. Louis. I have a very 

pleasant recollection of my visit here prior to the Re- 

publican National Convention. Tonight I want to talk 
to you upon a subject about which my convictions are very 
deep and very strong. It is of course true that the people 
who live on the sea coasts of these United States, on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, are closer to the problem of foreign 
affairs than are the people who live in the interior. 

But I am sure the people who live on the sea coasts will 
agree that a policy for the United States cannot be a true 
policy, it cannot be a realistic policy, unless it gives full 
expression to the ideals and the hopes of this great American 
interior. 

Here in the valley of the Mississippi we can look outward 
in our mind’s eye, across the Alleghenies to the Atlantic, and 
across the Rockies to the Pacific. We can see in giant per- 
spective the position of America on this earth. We can 
see in Europe the advance of bloody armies across nations 
that were once numbered in the democratic world. We 
have seen those armies advance across fields where some of 
our boys lie buried. 

And when we turn to the other direction and look out 
across the Pacific we find that the same insatiate and ag- 
gressive dictator that has made a shambles of Europe, has 
now joined in alliance with Japan, an alliance that seems 
to be aimed at these United States. 

We may perhaps take comfort in the fact that Japan is 
very far away. And likewise, we may perhaps also take com- 
fort in the recent intimation‘by the Japanese Foreign Office 
that the new alliance is not really aimed at these United 
States. We deeply hope that that is right. 

A Cause For “Miscivincs” 

Nevertheless, in the light of the record, we must view 
that alliance with profound misgivings. 

Now, my fellow Americans, this situation has been brew- 
ing for a number of years, since the World War as a matter 
of fact and perhaps before. But tonight I want to confine 
my discussion to the last four or five years. 

In those four or five years the Administration in Wash- 
ington has been very active in foreign aftairs. It has been 
active, so it tells us, in promoting the cause of peace. And 
it has tried to persuade the American people of the wisdom 
of its foreign policy. 

There are some people in America today who admit frankly 
that this Administration has failed in its most elementary 
duties at home. They admit frankly that the New Deal has 
demoralized American industry, created widespread unem- 
ployment and brought America to the verge of bankruptcy. 

And yet these same persons tell us that this Administration 
has been so wise and so effective in its foreign policy that 
it ought to be re-elected for a third term. 

Now I am in agreement with some of the basic inter- 
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national objectives of the Administration at the present time. 
I shall return to those objectives presently, to define them 
for you. 


“Has CONTRIBUTED TO WAR” 


But I wish to make it plain tonight that I do not think 
the New Deal has been either wise or effective in foreign 
affairs. I do not think it has contributed to peace. As a 
matter of fact, I believe it has contributed to war. And I 
believe so because of a fundamental misunderstanding, a 
fundamental failure to understand, the role that America 
must play among the nations of the earth. 

In order to define what I believe to be the proper role of 
America, the proper function of America, | am now going 
to quote some passages at considerable length. They were 
written about America by a European statesman, in my judg- 
ment the most courageous and the most far-sighted statesman 
in the world today. I am referring to Winston Churchill, 
the Prime Minister of England. 

Now I want you to listen very carefully to these passages. 
The first one was written in December of 1937. Now listen 
very carefully. These are the words of Winston Churchill, 
not the words of Wendell Willkie, although, when you hear 
them you will suspect that they were taken from my writing. 

“There is one way above all others,” said Mr. Churchill, 
“in which the United States can aid the European democ- 
racies.” Now this was in 1937 he said this. “Let her regain 
and maintain her prosperity.” 

“A prosperous United States,” he says “exerts an immense 
beneficent force upon world affairs. A United States, on 
the other hand, thrown into financial and economic collapse 
spreads evil far and wide, and weakens France and England 
just at the time when they have most need to be strong.” 


Quores Criticism oF New DEAL 

Now let me proceed with Winston Churchill. 

“The Washington Administration,” I’m still quoting Mr. 
Churchill, “has waged so ruthless a war on private enterprise 
that the United States . is actually . . leading 
the world back into the trough of depression. . . . The 
effect has been to range the Executive of ithe United States 
agencies of the capitalistic system. 

Now mark you, that passage was written in 1937. That is 
what Winston Churchill thought about what the New Deal 
had done to its own recovery and to the effect it had had 
upon the world. 

Now let me proceed with Mr. Churchill. 

“Even in time of peace,” he said, “even in time of peace 
the economic and financial policy of the United States may 
exercise an appreciable check upon the war preparations of 
potential dictators.” 

That was Winston Churchill in 1937, who said that if the 
Washington Administration had permitted economic recovery 
in the United States Hitler would have been checked. 
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But what did the Washington Administration do? Now 
please don’t take it in the language of Wendell Willkie, 
take it in the language of Winston Churchill, one year later, 
namely, in 1938, and again I quote him. 

“Economic and financial disorder in the United States,” 
said Mr. Churchill in 1938, “not only depresses all sister 
countries, but weakens them in those very forces which either 
mitigate the hatreds of race or provide the means to resist 
tyranny. The first service which the United States can 
render the world cause is to become prosperous and also 
to become well armed.” 


INTERNAL “WARFARE” DECRIED 

I’m still quoting Mr. Churchill. Let’s see what else he 
has to say. 

“The warfare between big business and the Administration 
continues at a grievous pace. These great forces do not 
seem to realize how much they are dependent, one upon 
another. The President,” this is still Winston Churchill, 
“continues blithely now to disturb, now to console, busine: : 
and finance. He blows hot, he blows cold, and confidence 
does not return. 

“Immense use is made of the national borrowing power 
for relieving unemployment which would largely cure itself, 
if even for a single year the normal conditions of confidence 
were restored.” 

Does that sound much different from what Wendell 
Willkie has been preaching to the American people? 

Well, let’s see what else this forthright far-sighted states- 
man said about these United States in 1938. 

“Party politics,” he goes on, “invade every aspect of our 
economic life. The authority and prestige which spring from 
the great armament of a free people may be undermined by 
financial and political disorder.” 

Then he utters this hope, which I certainly reutter here 
tonight: 

“But we must hope that other counsels will prevail.” 

That was what America looked like in 1938 to the states- 
man beyond the seas. It is not, of course, the carefully 
decorated picture of American foreign policy that the New 
Deal has drawn for the American people. But it is a forth- 
right picture drawn by a man on whom has fallen the terrible 
task of defending the democratic world. 

Now I know there are many who believe that the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans are so broad that Americans need 
not worry concerning what happens on the other side of 
them. 


Says THuirp TERM MEANS War 


Those oceans are indeed broad. We can say with the 
utmost confidence, standing here in the center of America: 
We do not want to send our boys over there again. And 
we do not intend to send them over there again. And if 
you elect me President we won't. 

But by the same token I believe if you re-elect the third- 
term candidate they will be sent. We cannot and we must 
not undertake to maintain by arms the peace of Europe. 

But, my fellow-Americans, those broad oceans were not 
intended by their Creator to be barriers. They ought to be 
broad blue highways of commerce and of trade. 

When trade travels across the oceans and the frontiers, a 
new demand is set up, directly and indirectly, for the products 
you manufacture here in St. Louis and the crops you grow 
here in Missouri. That demand, in turn, is created by the 
purchases of American industry, by the buying of tin and 
rubber and nickel and other commodities that our industries 
need. 

The role of the United States among the nations is not the 
settlement of boundary disputes or of racial disputes. It is 


not the maintenance of a balance of power in Europe. The 
role of the United States, at least the role it should occupy, 
the peacetime role, is something far more congenial to our 
people. It is to create purchasing power and to raise the 
standard of living, first for ourselves, and as a result of 
raising it for ourselves, thereby raising the standard of liv- 
ing for others. 


“We Have FaILep In THaT AIM” 


That is the aim. When we fail in that aim we weaken the 
democratic world. During the past several years, since 
Winston Churchill penned those penetrating lines, we have 
failed utterly to achieve that aim, and we have seen a great 
part of the democratic world collapse. 

But some say all that is water over the dam. We may 
perhaps look forward to some future time, under some future 
Administration, when America may have a chance to play 
that peacetime role. They say today the world is at war. 
The New Deal, so these people say, is necessary to the ful- 
fillment of the wartime, not the peacetime, role of the United 
States. 

But I ask, what role is this? What is this role to which 
the New Deal is indispensable? 

Again we are speaking here in the middle of the American 
continent and as we look across those oceans what do we find 
standing between us and the decline of our trade and com- 
merce? 

What do we find standing between our free enterprise and 
the totalitarian method of production by slavery? 

What do we find standing between our free institutions 
which we cherish and the barbaric philosophy of slavery to 
the State? 


CaALLs THE British Heroic 

We find, we find Great Britain. We find the heroic 
British people standing. 

We find those people across the Atlantic. We find them 
north of us in Canada. We find them remotely, and in 
smaller numbers, across the Pacific in Australia and in Asia. 

As we stand here looking out to the east and to the west 
we find the British people living on the very rim of our 
freedom. 

So I ask again: What is the role under these circumstances 
that the United States should play in this war-torn world? 

What is this role to which the New Deal says it is so 
indispensable ? 

Is it that we should send an expeditionary force over there? 
Is it that we should join again in a foreign war? Is that the 
role to which the New Deal thinks itself indispensable? Is 
that the reason for the provocative statements, the gratuitous 
insults, the whispers, the rumors that keep coming out of 
Washington? 

I ask the question frankly. I ask it in deadly earnest. Be- 
cause you and I know that that is not our role. 

We cannot send an expeditionary force out to that rim. 
We have no such force. And even if we had that force it 
would do no good. It isn’t what those people need. It isn’t 
even what they’ve asked us for. 


PropucTion HELp Our RoLe 


The reinforcement of that rim of freedom can be accom- 
plished in one way. And only in one way. It can be accom- 
plished only by a thing that the New Deal does not under- 
stand, namely, production. 

We must produce more, and more, and more. We must 
produce airplanes. We must produce hundreds of other 
things. That is our role. That is the role that we must 
employ to reinforce that rim of freedom. 

But, but people of Missouri, when we have reached that 
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resolution, we uncover a terrible fact, a perfectly terrible 
fact. We have not got those things to send to Great Britain. 
We haven't even got them for ourselves. 

And here is another terrible fact. Here is the worst fact 
of all: We are not even making those things in any sub- 
stantial quantity. We are not helping the way we ought to 
help, the way we must help if we are not to be left utterly 
alone in this bloody and this barbarous world. 

And why is this? Why are we so incapable of doing the 
every thing that we know we ought to do and for which 
America has heretofore always been famed for doing? 

It is because for the past five years this Administration 
which knew, which could not help from knowing what was 
happening in the world, failed utterly and failed completely 
to grasp the real function of America in a war-torn world. 


“Key To WAR AND PEACE” 


This Administration failed to see—failed most tragically 
to see—that the key to war, as well as the key to peace, is 
America, American production, production. 

I have shown on many occasions that this Administration 
has been aware of the need for adequate defense for nearly 
five years. It itself said so in January, 1936. 

But what was done about it at that time? Our agencies 
of production were abused, attacked, smothered under a wave 
of political propaganda. 

Our Navy was not built up. Our Army was not modern- 
ized. Our arsenals were allowed to sink into decrepitude. 
Our aircraft industry was not encouraged—we have today 
only a few hundred modern military planes. 

As a result we don’t even have the capacity in America 
to make those things today. 

And, as a further result, everything we send to Britain 
is a sacrifice to our own defense. We must make the awful 
choice as to whether to supply Britain or ourselves first. We 
cannot supply either one adequately, much less both. 

I have said before that I am in favor of aiding Britain at 
some sacrifice to our own defense program. But I want to 
point out here, that it is a sacrifice, and that sacrifice is en- 
tirely due to the New Deal’s fault. 

And worse, much worse, our entire industrial system is 
demoralized. The expansion of our capacity will be even 
slower than it would have been had we been producing even 
on a normal basis. 

We do not start this huge task from a normal level. We 
start it from a depression level and a depression level that the 
policies of the New Deal have caused. 

CHARGE OF FAILURE “TO UNDERSTAND” 

Therefore, my fellow Americans, I put the proposition to 
you very, very seriously. 

Here is an Administration which has maintained itself in 
power chiefly by attacking American industry. 

Here is an Administration which does not understand in- 
dustry—which does not understand, which has never studied 
the most elementary principles of production. 

Here is an Administration which, from 1933 through 1937, 
failed to understand the relationship of America to a world at 
peace, and from 1937 onward has failed to grasp the relation- 
ship of America in a world at war. 

Here is an Administration which now—even now—refuses 
to give adequate power to men who understand production ; 
which insists, which insists upon clearing the entire defense 
program over the desk of a single man who is seeking to 
violate one of the most cherished traditions of this Republic, 
in running for a third term. 

Do you seriously believe that this Administration is capable 
of meeting this crisis, which it has so entirely brought about 
itself ? 


Do you seriously believe that it is capable of reinforcing 
the rim of freedom quickly and effectively? 

Do you seriously believe that it can supply America with 
the indispensable weapons of defense and at the same time 
send appropriate aid to Great Britain? 

Are you confident that it will never send our boys over 
there, in a desperate and futile effort to cover up its own 
errors in failing to bring about production? 


MAGNITUDE OF PRopuUCTION TASK 

In the history of the world there has never been such a 
huge production job. It’s the greatest job of production that 
has even challenged the imagination of man. It surpasses by 
far what we attempted at the time of the last World War. 

And I can also truthfully say that no Administration in 
the history of America has ever understood less about the 
problems and the necessity of production than this one. 

Let us not be fooled by scenery. Let us not be fooled by 
poses and attitudes and clever words. The production of 
words never saved any man’s life in battle. 

America has contributed to make this crisis in the world 
today. And the men responsible for that fact are the men 
of the third-term party, who are seeking re-election, strange 
as it may seem, on the international issue. 

I am speaking not only to you people of Missouri. I am 
speaking tonight to millions, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
from Canada to Mexico. I plead with all of you. Let us see 
America as it really is. 

In peacetime America must conduct herself with a con- 
sciousness that she is a great economic force in the world. 
If her actions are irresponsible they are capable of dis- 
rupting the economics of the world. 

Our role, therefore, in peacetime is to produce, to raise 
the purchasing power, to lift the standard of living, not alone 
of ourselves but of others, to lift the standard of living of 
others who aspire to the democratic way of life. 

And our position in wartime is exactly the same. It is still 
production—production to reinforce the rim of freedom far 
beyond our borders. 

The failure of America to produce, whether in peace or in 
war, makes havoc of the democratic world. 

Let us be very clear about that. The fact that the New 
Deal stopped the recovery that was coming about in 1937 
helped wreck France and England and helped to promote 
Hitler. 

“THe Onty Roap To PEACE” 

Let us see ourselves as we really are. What happens when 
we fail in this twofold responsibility of production in peace- 
time and production in wartime? 

What happens when America fails to produce? Why, war 
happens. Yes, when our instruments and agencies of pro- 
duction fail, war threatens even us. 

Alliances are made against us. Threats are flung against 
us. Our interests are violated. Our neighbors to the south 
are invaded by the emissaries of dictators to wean them away 
from us. 

War is never the road to peace. Appeasement is not the 
road to peace. Production is the road to peace and the only 
road to peace. 

Today the emergency is increased by our own dire need 
for a defense system. Until we can show power with our air 
force, our Navy, our Army and until we have mobilized in- 
dustry to supply them, no foreign power that we may devise 
can be effective. 

The primary object of a defense system should be to defend 
ourselves and to support our neighbor, Canada, to the north 
and other neighbors to the south. When we make that de- 
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fense system strong—and only when we make it strong—we 
can realistically hope for peace in this hemisphere. 

More than ever before in history, the American people 
now hold the fate of other nations in their hands. More 
than ever before in history, it is for them to mold the shape 
of things to come. 

This shape, this unknown shape, will be born on a single 
day: on that day next month when the people choose their 
government for the next four years. 


On that day let them not choose a government for which 
peace is just a word; a government of attitudes and poses, 
a government whose promises still are, and will remain on 
order. 

Let them choose rather a government that will make peace 
a reality; a government that will get things done to make 
them strong. A government that can turn to any dictator 
and say: 

“This is America, and America is on hand.” 


The American City 


DISINTEGRATION IS TAKING PLACE 


By HARLAND BART'HOLOMEW, City Planner, St. Louis, Missouri 
Delivered before the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Chicago, Illinois, October 3, 1940 


investments of countless individuals and business firms, 

is in jeopardy because of what is called “decentraliza- 
tion.” This happens to be a convenient term for describing 
the current process of urbanization in nearly all cities. This 
process is not really a new phenomenon. 

When a city increases in population, it is but natural that 
this population will spread over a greater area and that cer- 
tain service will be localized. This is an inevitable con- 
comitant of urban growth. 

Today, however, we are witnessing for the first time a 
new form of decentralization, heretofore unknown in the 
urbanization process. The oldest, centrally located residen- 
tial sections of cities are experiencing loss of population. The 
midtown areas, now twenty to fifty years of age, which com- 
prise the great bulk of each city, have become stagnant and 
blighted. Most of the new residential construction is scat- 
tering over an extremely wide area of suburban territory. 
Local retail stores are springing up in all sorts of suburban 
locations, attempting to follow the excessive spread of pop- 
ulation. Centrally located, downtown business areas are not 
experiencing new growth, and some are even experiencing 
loss in total retail sales. A more appropriate term for this 
process of urbanization would be “disintegration,” rather 
than decentralization. 

To fully understand the process of disintegration or de- 
centralization, it is important to know something about the 
characteristics of growth of American cities. 


Te: whole financial structure of cities, as well as the 
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GrowTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 


Broadly speaking, the American city can be said to have 
experienced three stages of growth. These can be described 
as (1) the horse and buggy era, (2) the street car era and 
(3) the automobile era. The first lasted for very nearly a 
century, or until about 1870. The second covered a period 
of from 1870 to 1910, or shortly thereafter. The third 
covers the period of from 1910 to 1940. 


Effect of Transportation 

Local transportation is a determining factor in the form 
and character of cities. Eighty-five per cent or more of the 
total urban population has always lived and will probably 
continue to live within an area which can be reached at low 
cost, easily and conveniently within approximately thirty 
minutes’ travel time from the central business district. There 
always has been a small percentage of the total population 
which would assume the higher cost and the additional in- 
convenience of living at a greater distance from the main 
center. 


During the horse and buggy era people walked for the 
most part from their place of residence to their place of 
business. Cities were small, both in total population and in 
total area. The radius of urbanization was about two miles. 
If we use the familiar geometrical formula mr2 for de- 
termining the area of a circle, we see that the approximate 
area of urbanization was about twelve square miles. 

With the coming of electric street car operation, cities 
grew in population and the thirty-minute travel zone was in- 
creased to a radius of about five miles. Thus, the area of 
urbanization was increased from twelve square miles to about 
seventy-five square miles. In 1910 the population of St. 
Louis (which was 772,000) was very nearly all embraced 
within a circle of a five-mile radius. 

The coming of the automobile has again completely 
changed the aspect of local transportation. The radius of 
the city has been increased, potentially at least, from five 
miles to fifteen miles. Thus, we see that the application of 
the formula of wr2 indicates that the area of urbanization 
has been increased from seventy-five square miles to ap- 
proximately seven hundred square miles, an increase of be- 
tween nine hundred per cent to one thousand per cent. 


Total Urban Population 


Prior to 1870, cities grew slowly. Only 20 per cent of 
the total population of the United States was urban. Today 
approximately 60 per cent is urban. In 1870 there were 
only three cities having a population in excess of 300,000. 

From 1870 to 1930 American cities experienced the most 
rapid growth ever before known. We came to accept such 
growth as a matter of course. Unfortunately, however, we 
have awakened to a very rude shock. It now appears that 
the majority of cities will not experience much more growth. 
There are three reasons for this, among others. The first 
is that foreign immigration has now been severely restricted. 
The second is that the birth rate has been declining to such an 
extent that stabilization of the national population is approach- 
ing. It is predicted that this will be reached about 1970, and 
will be at a point only twenty-five or thirty per cent greater 
than the total national population of 1930. The third is that 
the trend of population from rural areas to urban areas has 
practically ceased in the past ten years. During this decade 
there occurred, for the first time in the history of this country, 
an actual reversal in the trend of population from rural to 
urban areas. The 1940 census figures show small gains, 
for the most part, in the total population of American cities. 
Some even lost population. Only two or three exceptional 
cases—such as Miami Beach, a resort city, and Washington, 
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the seat of our national government—experienced the degree 
of population growth formerly enjoyed by many cities. 


Distribution and Density of Population 


The three eras of transportation in American cities have 
produced three totally different characteristics in population 
density. The early, small cities were compact and closely 
built. Population densities in excess of one hundred persons 
per acre were common, even in cities of moderate size. 

The era of electric street car operation resulted in a thin- 
ning of population densities. While there was a wide variety 
of conditions as between cities as well as within individual 
cities, the average might be said to have been between forty 
to eighty persons per acre. 

The era of automobile transportation makes possible the 
opening up of such a vast urban area that population density 
ranges downward from twenty persons per acre to as low as 
one person per acre. Zoning ordinances in certain suburban 
communities in St. Louis have a three acre per family popu- 
lation density, which regulation applies over a wide area. 
The new zoning ordinance of Cook County contains a dis- 
trict in which five acres of lot area must be provided for each 
family. 


Factors Errectinc Ciry GrowTH 


There are so many cities in varying stages of develop- 
ment at any selected date, that it is difficult to make any 
statement with respect to them that can not be taken excep- 
tion to. However, it is generally recognized that prior to 
1910 city taxes and the bonded debt of the majority of 
cities were quite low, if we compare them with the level of 
city taxes and bonded indebtedness today. Taxes have in- 
creased to such an extent that commercial properties often 
can not earn a sufficient sum to meet these taxes, while many 
owners of residence property are seeking suburban locations 
to escape the higher taxes of the large city. It is also well- 
known that many cities have already approached the legal 
limit of their bonded indebtedness. Frequently, this enormous 
increase in the public debt and in city taxes is attributed to 
a public demand for new services. While there is no doubt 
but what certain additional demands have been made upon 
municipal authorities for such new things as airports and 
super-highways, as well as the heavy obligation for public 
relief during the depression, there is a still further explana- 
tion needed. Were American cities so poorly improved prior 
to 1910 that most of them had to undertake such burdensome 
public improvement programs thereafter? Or, can it not be 
said that much of the present burden of public debt and 
city taxes can be attributed to attempts to furnish public im- 
provements to abnormally large areas? As an instance of 
this, there came to my attention an extreme case in which 
one city, with an unusual spread of its urban area, used up 
ninety per cent of its total bonding power for two specific 
public services. There is no doubt but what we would prob- 
ably find that a substantial portion of the debt and tax 
burdens in cities is attributable to lack of proper planning 
and to an attempt to furnish public services over too wide 
an area of urbanization. 

One of the great stupidities in our present system of ur- 
banization and taxation is the inequities created between 
central urban and suburban properties. We have not merely 
encouraged suburban development by low taxation, but we 
have gone further and actually subsidized this development 
at the expense of the centrally located property of the main 
city. It makes no difference whether these subsidies are fur- 
nished in the form of street and road improvements and main- 
tenance by county government, or furnishing of certain pub- 
lic services below cost, such as water, sewers, fire protection 
or schools. When the urban area is broken up into numer- 


ous political jurisdictions, the inequities of the tax situation 
become greater and greater. Without attempting to look 
deeply into this question, it is apparent that suburban com- 
munities enjoy innumerable services daily at the expense 
of the taxpayers of the central city. Millions of suburban 
dwellers in the ninety some odd, so-called metropolitan dis- 
tricts make daily use of streets in the central city which have 
been widened to accommodate them, and which also have been 
developed with special lighting, traffic signals and police pro- 
tection. Food inspection, building inspection and countless 
other services are at their disposal in the central city. The 
water supply system and sewer system have to be designed to 
accommodate this daily population load. The public library, 
museum, airport, and other public institutions are available 
to all of these suburban dwellers at little or no expense. 
Daily this situation is becoming more complicated. It is 
doubtful if there can be any sound solution short of unified 
control of the location, character and extent of development. 
Uncontrolled speculation is not a sound basis for building a 
good city. 

One of the surprising things, to an impartial observer, is 
that we go about these matters so blindly. Little research has 
been undertaken in this important field. Our whole system 
of procedure seems to be the reverse of what it should be. 
Central European cities have long followed the contrary 
policy of permitting expansion of the area of urbanization 
only when there is demonstrable need of additional housing 
construction which, when permitted, is required to adjoin 
existing development and is not allowed to scatter indis- 
criminately over the entire landscape. 

Another curious manifestation of our wasteful and ex- 
pensive method of urbanization is found in the field of labor. 
The building trades-unions have become highly organized in 
the central cities, but have not been greatly concerned about 
building in suburban areas, thus, further encouraging the 
decentralization process. We could go further, perhaps, and 
even say that the building trades have so organized in cen- 
tral cities as to discourage residence construction, thus forc- 
ing it into suburban areas. In one instance, my attention has 
been called to an actual differential in the wages of building 
trades-men as between the central city and suburban areas. 


SENTIMENTAL AND ESTHETIC FACTORS 
EFFrecTiInGc Ciry GrRowTH 


Probably because the majority of our population has so 
recently become urban in character, there is an almost uni- 
versal subconscious desire to escape the city. Broadly speak- 
ing, the great majority of people seek a single-family home 
with a certain amount of ground around it, with trees, grass, 
and flowers, so located that the open country lies to one side 
and the city on the other. Thus, we reason that we can daily 
leave behind the city with its smoke, noise and congestion and 
live on the edge of the pleasant open spaces. Just how it can 
be brought about so that everybody will live on the edge of 
the city, has not yet been discovered. For the past twenty 
years our urban population has been virtually climbing over 
itself in this attempt to live at the mythical edge of the 
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city. The presumably pleasant suburb of ten or even five 
years ago is now quite a little way in from the latest subur- 
ban fringe. This explains why thirty-five to forty per cent 
of the total area of our central cities is vacant, and has never 
been occupied. The close-in suburban fringe about every 
large city is fifty per cent unoccupied and undeveloped. This 
percentage of unused land increases as the outermost subur- 
ban fringe is approached. 

From seventy-five to ninety per cent of the potential urban 
area lying outside of large cities is unincorporated territory. 
Within this vast area there is usually little or no control 
of land subdivision, no building codes, inadequate health 
protection measures, and inadequate public services of most 
types. Our sentimental desire for the advantages of subur- 
ban living, however, ignores all these matters and building 
proceeds apace. We look only to the present and ignore the 
fact that sooner or later adequate public services will be- 
come a necessity and that their cost will be very great. 
Further, we ignore the fact that cheap building construction, 
subject to practically no regulation, poor land subdivision, 
absence of zoning protection and other similar deficiencies 
will soon lead to vast blighted areas greater in extent, by far, 
than anything yet seen in the old central areas of large 
cities. 

Here and there we do find an occasional suburban commu- 
nity which is well governed, well improved, economically 
managed, and which gives a high degree of protection to 
owners of individual, detached single-family dwellings. Good 
zoning regulations, strictly administered, give reasonably good 
assurance of fairly permanent protection. These are small 
islands in the vast area of urbanization, however. Why is 
it we can not accomplish the same thing throughout the en- 
tire municipal area? The explanation, of course, is simple. 
We lack the vision, the courage and the leadership necessary 
to accomplish this objective on the whole. We are indi- 
vidually willing to accept an impossible situation, hoping, each 
by himself, to escape total consequences through some for- 
tuitous circumstance. 

There is really no sound reason why a great majority of 
our population can not enjoy the privilege of living in a de- 
tached single-family dwelling, with good protection, and at 
reasonable cost; at least, in all except the very largest com- 
munities. It should be possible also to provide for that sub- 
stantial proportion of the urban population which does not 
wish to live in detached single-family dwellings, a good type 
of building with ample open space around it and with good 
protection from noise and traffic, free from objectionable 
intrusions, and at reasonable cost. 


EFFECT OF PRESENT DECENTRALIZATION 


Enough has been said to show that decentralization of 
American cities has now reached the point where the main 
central city, at least, is in great jeopardy. Tax burdens are 
great. Values of very nearly all classes of property have de- 
clined. Much property is tax delinquent. Population is de- 
clining in twenty to thirty per cent of the central area of 
the city and has become stationary in much of the remaining 
area. 

A specific illustration of present conditions can best be 
described by some studies made recently in St. Louis. With 
the aid of relief labor, available since the beginning of the 
depression, a five-year analysis was made of twelve represen- 
tative areas throughout the city to ascertain the cost of city 
services and the amount of taxes paid. The districts ranged 
from about fifty to two hundred acres in size. Three were 
in the oldest residence or slum districts; two were in the 
midtown or blighted districts; one was the apartment hotel 
district ; one was a newer residence district close to the city 


limits; four were industrial districts in various parts of the 
city; one was the downtown business district. It was found 
that the older residence districts almost uniformly received 
public services two and one-quarter times in cost the amount 
paid in taxes. One of the midtown residence districts, which 
is a typical blighted area, received city services almost ex- 
actly equal to taxes levied, while the other paid thirty-six 
per cent more in taxes than the cost of city services. The 
apartment hotel district paid approximately twice as much 
in taxes as the cost of city services received. The newer 
residence district paid approximately twenty-five per cent 
more in taxes than the cost of city services received. The 
industrial districts, taken as a group, paid approximately 
twenty per cent more in taxes than the cost of city services. 
The central downtown business district paid two and one- 
half times more in taxes than the cost of city services. 

From this study, the effect of decentralization is revealed 
in a startling manner. A greater and greater area of the 
central portion of the city is not merely unable to pay taxes, 
but requires vast subsidies. The total subsidy now furnished 
this central area amounts to $5,500,000 per year, or more 
than twenty-five per cent of the total taxes collected from 
real estate. This growing subsidy must come from only two 
sources; namely, outlying residence property still in good 
condition and from the downtown central business district. 
Each of these two classes of property now bears one half of 
the total subsidy. 

A similar study in Des Moines revealed even more star- 
tling conditions. In that city of only 140,000 population the 
annual subsidy to the old centrally located areas is $2,650,- 
000, of which $2,000,000 is contributed by taxpayers of the 
downtown business district over and above the value of all 
public services received by this district. 
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We have now reached a point in decentralization where 
the tax structure is being strained to the breaking point. 


ULTIMATE EFFECT OF DECENTRALIZATION 


If decentralization continues, it is clear that its ultimate 
effect upon American cities will be disastrous. In the central 
city a growing area of slums, and a growing blighted district 
around them, will be less and less able to pay taxes and will 
require greater and greater subsidy. This subsidy must be 
paid by two classes of property; namely, the downtown 
central business district and that portion of the residence 
area close to, but still within, the political city limits. As de- 
centralization continues, both of these two classes of prop- 
erty, presumably, must pay higher and higher taxes. Since 
both of them, however, are losing rather than gaining in 
strength, the inevitable result in the central city is economic 
collapse as far as the ability of property to bear the tax 
burden is concerned. Perhaps some new form of taxes can 
be devised which will save the situation, if the city is to re- 
main a solvent and going concern. On the other hand, this 
will do little or nothing to save the huge investments in all 
classes of property owned by individuals, business concerns, 
insurance companies, savings and loan associations and others. 
Something far more than a revision in taxation is needed. 

Likewise, in the suburban areas decentralization may mean 
new population and some new values, but these are by no 
means whatsoever anywhere near sufficient to meet the cost 
of construction programs of public improvements on a scale 
commensurate with potential urbanization based upon auto- 
mobile transportation. Furthermore, the lack of adequate 
governmental organization and control in suburban areas 
points clearly to the fallacy of unlimited decentralization. 
Here we have prospective waste and poor living standards 
as well as ultimate increase in taxation beyond anything 
yet experienced in American cities. 

If cities can look forward to a total population increase 
of forty or fifty or even one hundred per cent, is it not 
clear that the area of urbanization can not be increased to 
eight or ten times its present size without disastrous con- 
sequences to all. This is not merely a question of stability 
of investment in property. The full burden will fall upon 
the whole population, which in the long run assumes the 
total cost. 


Wuat SHoutp Be Done AsoutT DECENTRALIZATION ? 


There are three things which could be done about de- 
centralization: (1) limit the area of urbanization by gov- 
ernmental control; (2) restrict the area of urbanization by 
economic control; and (3) rebuild slum areas and rehabili- 
tate blighted districts so that more of the present population 
will not wish to leave these areas, and some new popula- 
tion can be attracted back to them. 

Either of these solutions is difficult to accomplish. Neither 
of them seems to be impossible, however. Each requires 
the same degree of vision and courage that characterized 
certain stages of development in many of our American 
cities. Fortunately, very little new legislation is required 
to accomplish either of these three objectives. 

Most cities have a right to expand there limits and, hence, 
to unify the area of urbanization. Most cities also have 
the right to exercise adequate planning control, including 
the requirement of adequate public improvements as a pre- 
requisite of land subdivision. Practically all cities have zoning 
powers. If agreement on adequate control of the whole area 
of urbanization can be reached between city and county 
authorities, some new legislative authority for zoning and 
for subdivision control in unincorporated areas may be neces- 
sary; although such powers already exist in counties sur- 


rounding such cities as Cincinnati, Milwaukee and St. Louis. 
If form of metropolitan government is to be preferred, there 
will be need for important new legislation. Unfortunately, 
there has been little successful experience in the establish- 
ment and operation of metropolitan districts. 

In the matter of economic control of the total area of 
urbanization, we have had considerable experience but, un- 
fortunately, in the wrong direction. For years it has been 
the custom of insurance companies and savings and loans 
organizations to make few, if any, loans in the oldest dis- 
tricts and to concentrate much new business in outlaying 
districts. With the advent of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, there came into being what might be termed a uni- 
versal mortgage agency. Almost over night, the policy of 
this agency became essentially one of abandonment of the 
older slum districts and, also, of practically all the blighted 
districts. Almost all new loans had to be in outlaying terri- 
tory and, in many instances, these consisted of large groups 
of multiple dwellings. This had the effect of accelerating de- 
centralization and of undermining the values of property in 
three-fourths of the main body of the city. 

Since the former policy of the various lending agencies 
was merely a matter of administrative action, and since 
F.H.A. policies with regards to where loans are to be made 
is purely administrative in character, why would it not be 
possible, in the interest of common sense as well as of good 
economics, to change these policies? The extent of the change 
is difficult to determine without considerable study. It is not 
difficult to see that the whole process of decentralization 
would be arrested and certain values salvaged in most of 
the city area if, instead of so much mortgage money going 
into suburban areas, we divided it up, say, forty per cent 
for reconstruction of slums, forty per cent throughout the 
blighted districts, and twenty per cent in new suburban terri- 
tory. No doubt, this suggestion will and can be severely 
criticized. If we really want to save our cities, we must 
establish some over-all policies of this kind, even though its 
effect upon individuals may not be in harmony with their 
wishes. 

As to the matter of attracting population back into the 
central areas of cities, much can be accomplished. This can 
not be done by the government through U.S.H.A. housing. 
This is a field for private enterprise. It involves new methods 
and new techniques. Chatham Village in Pittsburg, is an 
outstanding example of these new methods. Splendid living 
standards can be achieved, which will be financially success- 
ful as well as highly attractive and satisfactory to large 
groups of our population. Here, some new legislation is 
needed. The Urban Redevelopment Corporation Act, pro- 
posed in New York State, is the most interesting example 
yet offered for intelligent reconstruction of the obsolete 
central areas of our cities. Something of this kind is needed 
in every state. In some instances, it may require constitutional 
amendment if these projects are to be made successful, by 
easing the tax burden for limited periods of time. We need 
not go so far as to exempt such projects from all new taxes, 
as proposed in the New York law, however. 


CoNCLUSION 

An objective view of the situation here discussed poses the 
question of whether or not we have reached a stage in the 
development of American cities beyond which their future 
destiny can not be controlled. I believe it can. It involves 
a change in viewpoint and in established practices. I do not 
believe our businessmen, chambers of commerce, investment 
groups, civic organizations and public officials have become 
so sterile or so oblivious of the basic welfare of their com- 


munities that they can not organize to deal effectively with 
this situation. 
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